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CHRONICLE 


The War.—There have been two principal theaters of 
operations in the West. The British, assisted by French 
artillery, by desperate efforts have succeeded in driving 
back the Germans a distance of two 
miles. Their victory has given them 
possession of Neuve Chapelle, and 
has brought them to the outskirts of Aubers. This gain 
is important both because it represents the greatest 
amount of territory won in France by either side since 
the beginning of trench warfare, and also because it gives 
strategic advantages which the Allies are said to believe 
will probably lead in the near future to the evacuation 
of La Bassée by the Germans. It is also thought to be 
the first step in the active campaign of 
the spring, so long promised by the 
British, and to be the prelude of a 
battle soon to develop in the vicinity of Lille. The Ger- 
mans are reported to be massing troops at that place, 
apparently in anticipation of a determined drive by the 
Allies. The vigorous and uninterrupted attacks by the 
French in the Champagne district, with their constant 
though slight gains in territory, are declared by the 
French to have accomplished their object, which was to 
keep German troops from being transported to the east. 
Germany, on the other hand, states that not only has the 
campaign failed, but has also resulted in French losses 
out of all proportion to the amount of territory gained. 
A general advance by the Allies all along the line is 
reported in late dispatches, especially at Vauquois and 
near Dixmude. 

In Poland there has been intermittent activity, result- 
ing, so it is claimed, in the capture of large bodies of 
troops. The offensive has been taken alternately by Ger- 
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mans and Russians, but without pro- 
NoChangein Poland (ucing any marked change in the 

situation. The local successes, which 
are claimed by both sides, have been unimportant. Petro- 
grad and Berlin put the number of the captures in tens 
of thousands, but apart from this are content, for the 
most part, to record that they have repulsed all attacks 
of the enemy. The new advance on Przasnysz, which the 
Germans say is being made in large numbers and with 
success, is explicitly declared by the Russians to have 
been checked. In the Carpathians adverse weather con- 
ditions have prevailed and have prevented any movements 
of importance. The Austrians have been on the offen- 
sive in many places, but have gained no great advantage. 
The Russians claim to have carried the Austrian posi- 
tions at Lupkow and Smolnik. 

Reports from the Dardanelles are somewhat conflict- 
ing. The Turks declare that the fire on the inner forts 
has been ineffective, while the British and French offi- 
cial reports state that two more forts 
have been destroyed. Seventy mine- 
sweepers are said to be at work on 
the mine fields, and the bombardment of the fortifications 
is steadily proceeding. The British commander is said, 
though the report is without official confirmation, to have 
predicted that the forcing of the strait would be an ac- 
complished fact by Easter, provided the land forces, 
which are cooperating with the fleet, can continue their 
advance. 

When the German cruiser, Prinz Eitel Friedrich, after 
roving the seas for many months, during which she was 
able constantly to elude the warships of the Allies and 

sink many of their ships, finally 
The William P. Frye Slipped unannounced into Hampton 
Roads for repairs, it became known 
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that she had captured and sunk on the high seas the Wil- 
liam P. Frye, a sailing vessel and trader, owned by 
American citizens and flying the American flag. She 
was carrying a cargo of grain from Seattle to Liverpool. 
The German captain destroyed the ship and the cargo, both 
of which were peaceful and ought to have been immune 
from attack. The reason that he assigned for his act 
was, that he judged the cargo, which was destined for an 
enemy's port, to be contraband. At first our press 
showed great indignation, but -this attitude has given 
place to the more temperate view that it was an error of 
judgment, based on the Declaration of London, which, 
however, the United States had repudiated. It is re- 
ported that Berlin will disavow the action of the captain, 
Thierichsen, and, without waiting for any demand by the 
United States Government, will, of her own initiative, 
offer full reparation. 

The progress of the Allies toward Constantinople has 
caused a ferment of war fever in the Balkans. Greece, 
Rumania and Bulgaria are all eager to share in the spoils. 
The opposition of King Constantine, 
of Greece, to the popular agitation 
for entrance into hostilities, headed 
by the Premier, Venezelos, led to the resignation of the 
entire Cabinet. M. Zaimis tried to form a new Cabinet, 
but failed. The present Cabinet, with M. Gounaris at its 
head, has intimated that neutrality will be its policy, but 
has given the Allies assurance that it will not be 
hostile to their interests. To prevent the fall of the new 
Cabinet the Parliament has been prorogued for a month. 
The Government of Rumania has been given power to 
proclaim martial law. Bulgaria is casting longing eyes 
on Adrianople ; and it is reported that the opposition of 
King Ferdinand to the popular will has resulted in a 
ministerial crisis, ending in the resignation of M. Rado- 
slavoff. Bulgaria’s position is especially difficult. 

The British Admiralty reports that during the first six 
weeks of the blockade declared by Germany in the war 
zone decree, there were 2,872 arrivals and sailings of ships 
of all nationalities recorded at the 
ports of Great Britain, and 8,734 ar- 
rivals and sailings of ships of all 
nationalities at the ports of the Empire. These figures do 
not include vessels used by the British Admiralty for 
military and naval purposes. Of these vessels fifteen 
were sunk by the Germans, From the beginning of the 
war up to March 10, the British losses in trade vessels 
amounted to 137. On March 14, the German cruiser 
Dresden was attacked by three British cruisers off the 
coast of Chili and sunk. 


War Fever 
in the Balkans 


Losses at Sea 


Austria.—A strong pastoral letter by the Prince Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, Cardinal Dr. Friedrich Gustavus Piffi, 
has been published in the Wiener Didzesanblatt. The 
ethics of war and its religious aspects 
are presented from their Catholic 
“The world war,” 


The 
Cardinal’s Pastoral 


point of view. 





he says, “has by the power of God been turned into a 
world mission, in which God Himself is preaching the 
first sermon upon the reality of His existence, and is 
pointing out to us once more the forgotten ways of sal- 
vation that lead to Him.” He recalls a comparison, made 
by St. Thomas of Aquin, between the death of a soldier 
in a just war and the death of a martyr where the love 
of God inspires both. In a strain of solemn fervor and 
patriotism he encourages the faithful: “Reconciled to 
God and abandoned to His holy will, we shall look for- 
ward with firm confidence to the outcome of the war. 
We can rely upon the justice of our cause; for right is 
upon our side.” He ends his pastoral with a reference 
to the peace-loving disposition of the aged Emperor, who, 
he says, yielded only to the extreme necessity of finally 
opposing the machinations of the country’s enemies. 
“Should political assassination,” he asks, “have been 
given the last word and should the Fatherland, with its 
more than thousand years of glorious history, have been 
allowed to sink into ruin?” The main object of the great 
Austrian prelate was to speak words of consolation to his 
flock and to inspire them with confidence for the future. 


France.—The priests and Catholic laity of the country 
continue to pour out their blood in defence of France, 
while the anti-clerical “bloc” remains in Paris to conduct 
a contemptible campaign against the 
Church. The radical papers are given 
over to particularly offensive insinu- 
ations to the effect that patriotism must be set against 
Roman tendencies and such like twaddle. The Holy 
Father’s benevolent and prudent attitude of strict neu- 
trality combined with paternal sympathy for those 
affected by the war has been represented as hostility to 
French interests. The Temps, in a scandalous article, 
carps at the Pope’s allocution and attempts to raise an 
issue by asserting: “What we know to be sure is that 
certain people, Catholic and up to this time deeply at- 
tached to the Apostolic See, have become hesitating and 
discontented and they are asking themselves whether the 
war game of the Vatican may not force them into open 
rupture.” In one instance a journalist hints that the 
Holy See’s attitude is assumed for a monetary considera- 
tion. In view of the theft of supplies intended for the 
French soldiers, this comes with particularly bad grace. 
They are bitter attacks on German Catholics, as if they 
were the cause of the war, and a Paris despatch to Popolo 
Romano, in describing the confiscation of the Pope’s 
prayer for peace, seems to take it for granted that the 
prayer was eventually allowed on condition that peace 
with a French victory was the gift to be asked of God. 
This agitation received a slight check from Cardinal Gas- 
parri’s plain statement of the Pope’s neutrality made to 
the editor of the Eclair. 

It is clear that an organized attempt is being made to 
put enmity between the Catholics of France and the Holy 
See. The effort will be fruitless. The wonderful reac- 
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tion in favor of the Church and the prelates still con- 
tinues. The heroic bravery of the priests in battle, their 
ministrations in the trenches and in. the field have 
awakened the Frenchman’s sense of chivalry. Devotion 
to religion and to the priests was seldom greater. Men 
flock to the churches both in the villages and the large 
cities, and in some places the churches have been the 
scenes of great enthusiasm. It is probable, too, that the 
contemptible Government, which has never represented 
the majority of the French people, will soon have its eyes 
opened. The seizure of so many of the Eastern Catholic 
institutions by the Turks should warn them that on the 
day of final settlement the Holy See’s power will be felt. 


Germany.—Germany continues to be agitated about the 
importation of arms and ammunition from the United 
States. It is the one cause which has contributed more 
than any other to arouse sentiments 
of dissatisfaction. In the criticisms 
pronounced two different views are 
expressed. The first admits that there has been no 
technical violation of neutrality, but that our action is 
equivalently a denial of our avowed desire for peace. An 
American correspondent, writing from Europe, can not 
see how, “for the profit of a few manufacturers and the 
employment furnished a comparatively small number of 
laborers, we Should be willing to have the slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of European workingmen go on 
unabated.”’ Another view reckons our action as a viola- 
tion of neutrality. This opinion can be understood best 
from letters like the following, written from the front: 


German Views 
of the United States 


We soldiers read with indignation in the papers sent us 
from home how American industry is providing the Allies 
with murderous instruments and powder. For six months 
we have now been fighting, in defiance of death, against a 
world of foes, in this war which has been thrust upon us. 
Long ago we would have overcome the opposing forces if 
peace-loving America had preserved her neutrality. We Ger- 
man soldiers had formerly thought better of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. 


Other causes have likewise contributed to strengthen 
the impression that America has shown herself unfriendly 
to Germany. Maximilian Harden, in one of his latest 
articles, calls upon the people to bear with this good- 
naturedly, as a matter of fact, and not to disturb them- 
selves about it. A change, he says, can not come about 
_ over night. It is evident, on the other hand, that there 
is no feeling of real enmity underlying the present irrita- 
tion. Desire of establishing the best relations between 
the two countries is uppermost in the souls of all. But 
the exportation of arms to the Allies inevitably excites a 
certain degree of bitterness. 


Great Britain—Quite naturally the war still con- 
tinues to engage British thought and energy almost com- 


pletely. Enlistment seems brisk; apparently the recruits 
are drawn from all classes of men. 
War Items The Times Supplement, under date 


of March 2, reports that up to De- 





cember 31, 1914, 219 officers of the Board of Educa- 
tion had joined the colors; 37 had been “seconded” to 
the War Office or other departments for special service ; 
seven inspectors are at present giving part-time service, 
while 5,729 teachers have gone to the front. These 
figures, large though they be, are not complete. The 
London County Council states that by June 30 there will 
be an actual deficiency of 441 teachers in London alone. 
Up to February 25, 2,000 Anglican ministers had volun- 
teered as chaplains. An alumnus of the Oratory School, 
Edgbaston, states that out of 430 pupils, past and present, 
between the ages of 18 and 40, 250 cast their lot 
with the army and navy. Of these, 16 have been killed 
and 20 more have been wounded; seven are in command 
of battalions ; one of those killed died in command. This 
means that there is one colonel to every seven boys now 
at the Oratory School. The Dacia incident and the Ship’s 
Purchase Bill did not seriously affect the attitude of the 
Britons toward the United States. Two of the more 
prominent reviews, the Spectator and the Outlook, were 
somewhat violent in their denunciations. The Spectator, 
generally calm, quite forgot its cold dignity and talked 
like a dowager in high dudgeon. The Outlook 
is even more vehement. It declares that the United 
States seeks to outrage neutrality, thus becom- 
ing “the supporter of those who are marching 
through broken treaties and the shattered traditions of 
humanity toward their goal of universal military 
dominion.” It speaks of “deadly outrage upon all inter- 
national law and precedent,” denounces the President as 
an “amiable doctrinaire,”’ who has prated of arbitration 
and of the brutality of war, “but now, when the test has 
come, has fallen to the bottom of the pit of evils” by 
becoming “the tool, the dupe, at once of those fellow- 
citizens whose sole concern is to make money out of the 
agony of half-mankind, and of German agents, whose 
single business it is to create trouble for the Allies.” 
Then follows these and other sinister words: 

Let our Cabinet decline absolutely to discuss the subject 
any further with the United States except in association 
with our principal friends, among whom Japan has an im- 
portant place, for Japan also has a deep interest in the dura- 
tion of the strife, and as a sea power has a right to be con- 
sulted. 


Perhaps the Outlook's temper would be calmed by 
reading the tirades in the German papers against the ex- 
portation from America of arms and ammunition to the 
Allies. 


Ireland.—The Defence of the Realm Act, which em- 
powered the authorities to try by summary courtmartial 
any person suspected of saying, writing or doing any- 
thing deemed injurious to his ma- 
jesty’s forces and to sentence to death 
or imprisonment persons convicted of 
such offence, has been in active operation in Ireland. 
John Hegarty, of Cork, one of several Post Office officials 
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dismissed for being an officer or member of the Irish 
Volunteers, was removed to Dublin by motor and court- 
martialed for having “seditious literature” in his posses- 
sion. William Buckley, a County Cork Gaelic teacher, 
was courtmartialed in the Cork military barracks on like 
charges, and a large number of others in various parts 
of the country have been similarly tried for “sedition,” 
which generally means the expression of views opposed 
to enlistment, or the possession or distribution of anti- 
recruiting pamphlets, the New York Jrish World, or such 
other suppressed or prohibited papers as oppose special 
recruiting. The act has been recently amended, on the 
ground that “it rendered every one liable to be court- 
martialed.” The amendment gives “an accused British 
subject a four days’ option of being tried by a civil tri- 
bunal,” but it is announced that the penalties remain the 
same and the original powers are only suspended, not sur- 
rendered. One of the seditious pamphlets gives an ac- 
count of an attempt alleged to have been made on the life 
or liberty of Sir Roger Casement by Mr. Findlay, British 
consul in Norway, with a photograph of the consul’s 
signed agreement to pay $25,000 for his capture. The 
Norwegian Government brought the matter before the 
British Foreign Office, and the consul was recalled. Sir 
Roger is said to be strongly urging on Germany that the 
most effective way of permanently weakening England, 
in the event of a successful issue for itself, is to set up 
an independent Government in Ireland, and the “sedi- 
tious” Irish are supposed to be in sympathy with this 
object. Whether these are numerous or insignificant is 
impossible to ascertain, owing to the present vigilant cen- 
sorship of newspapers and letters. 


Mexico.— The news from Mexico is dismal in the ex- 
treme; riots, loot, murder, lies sum it up. On March 11 
four Spaniards and one Swede were killed in the capital, 
several Spanish ships were 
looted. Pillaging had been in prog- 
ress ten’ days. Our Secretary of 
State warned Americans to leave Mexico City, and for 
once, in a long time at least, Carranza agreed with him 
and advised a general exodus of all foreigners. Three 
American newspaper men added a whimsical touch to 
the situation by cabling that no means of transportation 
could be had. Conditions became so bad that the 
“friendly representations” of our Government became 
“a stern admonition” to Carranza. The old gentleman 
was not disturbed. He answered jauntily, attempting to 
read the State Department a lesson in official etiquette 
and denying most of the allegations made against his 
régime in Mexico City, thereby contradicting our “special 
agent,” the Brazilian Minister, and the International Re- 
lief Committee, whose members, he says, are tainted with 
Huertista ideas and sympathies. Thus the value of Car- 
ratiza’s reply can be tested. Later in the week Obregon 
slipped out of the city and Zapata slipped in. The 
monkeys were at play once again. A tragedy followed 


and 
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quickly, however. An American citizen was killed at 
close range, in his home, by the advance guard of 
Zapata’s troops. At the time of the murder the American 
flag was flying over the victim’s house and the Brazilian 
seal was on the door. A few days before the murder the 
victim’s wife wrote to her mother. After repeating the 
well-known facts about the abominable lust of the Con- 
stitutionalists she proceeds, in part, as follows: 

The conditions in Mexico City are unbelievable. The 
Zapatistas are all around the city, and have done everything 
that the Carranzistas could not accomplish to make us un- 
comfortable. They have dammed up the Viga Canal so that 
the farmers can not bring in vegetables or fodder from Xochi- 
milco, and as the city sewers are flushed with the water of 
the Viga, things are becoming pretty odoriferous. They 
have also cut the water supply from Xochimilco, so that 
people who have no wells get only an hour’s supply of water 
daily, in consequence of which we fear an epidemic of: con- 
tagious diseases. They make raids, constantly, on the nearest 
suburbs such as San Angel, Mexcoac, San Pedro and all 
the small towns along the Viga, so that the storekeepers in 
these places never know when they are going to lose their 
entire stock, and several of them have been killed for re- 
monstrating. They will not allow any charcoal to come into 
the city, so that many of the poor people are unable to get 
fuel, and they have chopped down every pole of the street-car 
line which runs along the Viga and have burned them up. 


Meantime, religious conditions are not improving. 
Palavicini is out with new decrees, forbidding Catholic 
colleges and schools; priests are still in prison; and the 
great church of St. Brigid, in Mexico City, has been 
maliciously desecrated by the socialists, to whom Car- 
ranza gave it over. The Archbishop of Mexico City, 
who is now in New Orleans, is quoted by the press to 


this effect: 

Conditions in Mexico are to-day more deplorable than at 
any period in the modern history of the republic 
and the cry of her millions of men, women and _ chil- 
dren who have suffered too long from the ravages of banditry 
and disorganized revolution should appeal to the humani- 
tarianism of Christian people everywhere, more especially 
of the United States. Catholics, as well as other Mexicans 
who are imbued with any degree of patriotism, will welcome 
any efforts that may be made by the Washington Govern- 
ment and by the American people to help us to reach a solu- 
tion of the present chaotic situation. But we do not want to 
see armed intervention. 

Unfortunately, the great moral force of the American Gov- 
ernment has not served to improve conditions in Mexico, 
although we doubt not that President Wilson and his co- 
laborers acted at all times with conscientiousness. His pur- 
pose to maintain the peace of the country and to abstain 
from actual warfare with Mexico I most heartily indorse, 
but events have shown that the men who are now at the head 
of armed forces in Mexico are not capable of establishing an 
orderly government, and President Wilson should direct his 
energies toward finding a solution otherwise than through 
the present disorganized and, in some cases, anarchic forces 
so ruthlessly ruling various sections of the republic. 


Meantime the Protestants have taken over the Church 
of Los Dolores, in Orizaba, three hours by rail from Vera 
Cruz, and have also opened a school in the former resi- 
dence of the priests, Los Josephinos. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Lodge and Immortality 


IR OLIVER LODGE, physicist and president of the 
London Society of Psychical Research, has de- 
clared his belief in the reality of a future life. The 
world of science turns to him an ear quivering with in- 
terest. For Sir Oliver is a scientist par excellence. In 
his latest work, ‘““The Unknown Guest,” Maurice Maeter- 
linck expresses himself like Lodge. The literary world 
strains with attention. Maeterlinck is a superb writer. 
Two thousand years ago a humble Galilean told of im- 
mortality; told of it with incalculably more authority 
than the two mentioned celebrities dare affect. Do men 
of to-day need Sir Oliver’s knowledge or the Belgian 
litterateur’s pen to convince them of the veracity of that 
which was said by one who proved himself to be God? 
It is a bitter evidence of the wide lack of genuine Chris- 
tianity that the learned and cultured should hang on the 
words of two mere men in preference to those of Christ. 
Anent a future life, the statements of Maeterlinck at 
most are worth little. He has no stronger. argument to 
back them than the philosophers who went before him. 
The value of Sir Oliver’s view can be better apprised 
when he publishes the “scientific reasons” which 
prompted it. Plainly it will do religion no harm, if 
science actually succeeds in corroborating a primary re- 
ligious teaching. But assuredly men are doing them- 
selves harm by doubting the survival of personality until 
science proves that they ought to believe it. Besides, not- 
withstanding the English knight’s certainty that such 
proof is at hand, it certainly seems to be far distant. 
That wonderful psychic phenomena are constantly 
taking place, our own James H. Hyslop has kept us 
Americans well informed, as did Professor William 
James before him, and as will countless other scholars 
after him. But, before we attribute such doings to dis- 
carnate souls, it must be conclusively demonstrated that 
they are not attributable to natural causes. And the high 
complexity of man’s nerval and psychical make-up seems 
wonderful enough to explain many of the ghostly won- 
ders which researchers prefer; if accurately and com- 
pletely understood it could probably clarify all, or mostly 
all. The brain, with its millions of neurons, each with 
its cylinder axis and dendrites, each with its gemmules— 
such subtility bids us appreciate the immense relation of 
the slightest physical shock to man’s psychical constitu- 
tion and the facility with which abnormal states of mind 
may arise; the possibility of unlimited sub-consciousness 
and even unconscious influence; the sweep of vagaries 
and the confusion of images. Truly, self is the solution 
of prodigies. And our present knowledge of self is, 
at, best, very far from complete. If our scientists 
would finish with the world of men before they plunge 
into that of spirits, we could conscientiously give them 
more credence. 





It appears, however, that they think they have quite 
vanquished the visible world. Like the Macedonian of 
old, they look for a new realm to conquer. The in- 
finitesimality which the microscope has brought into 
science’s ken, the tremendous distances which the tele- 
scope has opened to her eye, the wireless mystery of 
which she has become mistress, all these tend to imbue 
her with the belief that further advance into the region 
of the supersensible is feasible; in fact, that communica- 
tion with souls is not a chimera. But why does she not 
realize that, in proportion to her departure from the 
sensible, she incurs the uncertain, and approaches the un- 
knowable! What biologist but finds more mystery in a 
single cell than he would ever have dreamed of, if the 
microscope had never been invented! Astronomers have 
got to Neptune, but they are nonplussed at Mars. The 
knowledge of ether which physicists lack would fill libra- 
ries. And yet science thinks to pass the flammantia 
mania mundi and penetrate the supernatural world—to 
bring spirits at her beck! No; science has not yet 
reached the end of an atom, much less the beginning of 
a spirit. It is pathetic that our savants, knowing so much, 
should be so imprudent, and that, knowing so little, they 
should be so proud. 

“To honor science,’ Minsterberg has the frankness 
and courage to say, “is to respect her limitations: she is 
not and can not be, and ought never to try to be, an ex- 
pression of ultimate reality.” If men are as honest with 
themselves as the German professor herein is with them, 
they will admit that, with regard to the existence of a 
future life, science makes more promises than she at 
present can, or is ever likely to, fulfil. 

Indeed, up to date, she has given no stronger argu- 
ment for immortality than would have been offered had 
she never existed. True, spiritism presents us with a 
bouquet of wonders. But such marvels used to sprout 
long before the Fox girls of New York saw fit to culti- 
vate them for “religious” purposes. Tertullian, back in 
the third century, tells us of séances, “table-rappings,” 
materializations of the souls of the dead—and fraud. 
Saint Augustine, whose mind was somewhat bigger than 
those about us to-day, held the simple and altogether 
sensible opinion that prodigies take place in opposition 
not to law, but to our ignorance of law. A good indica- 
tion that he was right is that the more science progresses, 
the more the occult recedes. Our knowledge of ether and 
hypnotism has driven away not a few spirits; it will be 
interesting to see whether Sir Oliver’s promised “‘scien- 
tific reasons” will bring them back. 

If the authenticity of only one post-mortem visit were 
established beyond parley by science, and if the uncanny 
visitant proved his identity beyond a doubt, scientists 
could rightly claim a conclusive argument for immor- 
tality. Down through the ages phantoms have “gib- 
bered and squeaked”; and nowadays, since spiritism be- 
came a fad, they are said to be making more noise than 


ever. Raupert, the Catholic researcher, attributes such 
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manifestations to diabolical agencies. If he is right, then 
the task of proving immortality, which science has set 
itself, is hopeless. If he is wrong, it is for science to 
accomplish the Herculean task of sweeping away the 
great doubts and difficulties which cluster thick on all 
spiritualistic evidence. 

The alleged messages from the spirit-land are, for the 
most part, drivelling and inane. But that spirits actually 
come from the Great Beyond to inform us, their wretched 
brethren incarcerated in the flesh, about “jack-knives, 
skull-caps and pen-holders,” seasoning their nonsense 
with an occasional and accidental bit of trivial truth, is 
too junky for even the most unsqueamish to swallow. 
Though fact is science, no one cares to eat of “the in- 
sane root that takes the reason prisoner.” 

Can we conceive of broad-browed Aristotle retracing 
his course on the “darksome bourn,” to bring unto mind- 
weakened mortals the painful platitude that “persever- 
ance triumphs’? The spirit of Bossuet, it is reported, 
talks such puerile things that even a bumpkin would be 
ashamed thereof. Corneille’s poetry, as transmitted per 
medium, has degenerated into amazing doggerel. Surely, 
if the other world possesses no better beings than 
“Prince Ouran,” “Pelham,” and “Rector” (celebrated 
“controls”), we had better relinquish the desire for a 
future life; for anything is preferable to an association 
It is into such a mad-house that Sir 
Thank God, Christ has promised 


with such insanity. 
Oliver would lead us. 
us better things! 

The intelligence of spirit-messages is notoriously in 
inverse ratio to the ignorance of mediums. The souls of 
the world’s greatest men frequently talk like street- 
gamins; when they are invoked by a medium of parts, 
however, their diction is of a much better order. This 
would show that the medium himself or herself is 
guiltier of the message than any spirit. 

Your average medium is a bundle of nerves. High 
sensitiveness is, of course, a primary requisite for com- 
munion with supersensible realities, but also a property 
which resides in debilitated, sickly bodies. Such give rise 
Science lays too little 
stress on this important truth. Besides, mediunis are 
generally too clever for scientists. To many people, the 
fact that a Crookes, a Tyndall, a Humboldt, a James, and 
a Lodge have professed communication with the other 
world is irrefutable evidence that they have done so. 
But, as Miinsterberg observes, men used to the plain 
truths of a laboratory, are very apt to be blind to the 
deceptions outside one. Nature plays no pranks ; mediums 
do. A realization that marvels are a matter of bread and 
butter to mediums should give our savants a very long 
and careful pause. 

After all, the great hindrance to a scientific demon- 
stration of life after death seems to be the very method 
by which science hopes to effect such demonstration: 
spiritism. For spiritism is an Acheronian stream whose 
miasmatic fumes overcome those who:approach, slowly 


to no end of queer mental states. 





and subtly rob them of right reason, and render them 
useless to the science which they purposed to enrich. It 
is an enchantress, a hypnotist, that sways with ever- 
increasing facility such minds as submit. The illustrious 
Lombroso is a sorry example of its spell. One has but 
to read his fervid last work to see how science may be 
marred by obsession. We naturally wonder whether Sir 
Oliver’s case is not a repetition of Lombroso’s. 

Thought, especially in the form of dream or hallucina- 
tion, has always been a puzzle to man. It is inevitable 
that, even from scholars, it should frequently receive a 
supernatural interpretation. But the age of witches is 
no more, which shows a very significant decrease in this 
frequency. And there is every reason to hold, even in 
blindness, to such a scientific light as Lodge, that prog- 
ress in psychological knowledge will so elucidate the 
strangeness of secondary personality as to close the age 
of mediums. Even our present limited knowledge of this 
natural, though abnormal phenomenon, suffices to indi- 
cate not that the door of another world has been opened, 
but that the door of new psycho-pathological institutes 
(not to say lunatic-asylums) needs to be opened. 

Sir Oliver, for a modern scientist, is happily unique. 
Unlike the masters of Bunsen-burners and oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipes, he has not foolishly and incongruously torn 
God from the skies. But it is to be feared that his 
damage to religion will exceed his services, if he persists 
in spreading a view of immortality, so favorable to so 
questionable and dangerous a doctrine as spiritism. 
Every one knows that the more serious spiritistic com- 
munications are often both immoral and blasphemous. 

But the intense and wide-spread interest in a future 
life, as evinced by the zest with which the assertions of 
the English physicist and the Belgian scribe are being 
followed at a time when the unspeakable European 
catastrophe could justly be expected wholly to occupy 
men’s minds, is a sign at once healthy and consoling. 
For a long time men, with various material schemes, have 
been so busy building their heaven on earth that they 
have given little thought or care to the ultimate future. 
In the European upheaval, however, they see their hand- 
made paradise crumbling and crashing away. In distrac- 
tion and despair they are fleeing to scholars’ promises for 
How much more solace they would receive if 
they would only revert to Christ! It should not be diffi- 
cult to make them understand this. Now is the psy- 
chological moment for God’s priests strongly to urge 
evangelical claims; for men’s minds, keen with the 
strenuous exercise of modern thought, and their hearts, 
yearning more than ever for things eternal, are precisely 
in the state to acknowledge and accept the Truth. The 
united efforts of the clergy should be powerful enough 
to supersede even so towering an authority as Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s, and to exalt the Galilean above mercenary 
mediums and reported spirits. In this is a labor of love 
which will be rewarded a hundredfold. 

Epwarp F. Murpny, M.A. 
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A Polyglot Diocese 


F St. Luke could take his stand in the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh to-day, he might well apply to it the words 
he used in the Acts of the Apostles in reference to 
Jerusalem on the Feast of Pentecost: “There were dwell- 
ing there devout men out of every nation under heaven.” 
And the sacred writer’s description of the amazement of 
the multitude, “Because that every man heard them speak 
in his own tongue,” is still verified in the ten counties of 
Western Pennsylvania, where the inspired utterances of 
the great Evangelist are read Sunday after Sunday to 
the assembled congregations in no fewer than seventeen 
languages. In addition to this, many different dialects 
are used, some of them almost rising to the dignity of a 
separate tongue. Every quarter of the world has sent its 
representatives. There are English and Germans, French 
and Belgians and Italians, Slovaks and Poles, Slovenians 
and Croatians, Bohemians and Russians, Bulgarians and 
Lusatians, Lithuanians and Magyars, Rumanians and 
Syrians. It does not seem an exaggeration to say that 
Pittsburgh is the Pentecostal diocese of America. We have 
Catholics all the way from the frozen steppes of Siberia 
to the burning sands of the Sahara, and far beyond; 
from China, Egypt, Arabia and the Islands of the 
Pacific, from pagan India and infidel Turkey, from Cath- 
olic Spain and Protestant England. Any Sunday morn- 
ing in the majestic cathedral at Pittsburgh, for instance, 
oné can see dusky negroes lisping the quaint dialects of 
the sunny South, almond-eyed Japanese from the far- 
away gardens of Nagasaki, and olive-skinned Castilians 
from the blushing vine hills of their own delightful 
Spain. There are freshly-baptized Jews from the local 
tobacco factories on Center Avenue, as well as Syrians, 
speaking the self-same language as Christ Himself, and 
who were Catholics at a time when history seems just 
emerging from the night of antiquity. There are well- 
groomed American converts, impetuous and eager in 
their new-found faith, but who, as yet, have had no op- 
portunity to suffer for their religion, while they worship 
side by side with Catholic immigrants from southeastern 
Europe, swarthy men, with military tread, and muscles 
of iron, whose history is bathed in glory, for it was their 
sires that saved Europe from the Turk, drenching the 
fairest plains of the earth with their heart’s blood that 
the Cross of Christ might be unfurled as the standard 
of western civilization. It is not for nothing that the 
Slav wears the Cross publicly on his coat, for he has 
been in very truth the Athlete of Christ. 

Including the Slavs of the Greek Ruthenian Rite, 
nearly 300,000 Catholics in the diocese of Pittsburgh do 
not say their prayers or go to Confession in English. In 
other words, about three-fifths of the diocese speak a 
foreign language, for the latest issue of the “Catholic 
Directory” gives the Catholic population as 500,000. 
Among these half a million Catholics there are, accord- 
ing to statistics published recently by Bishop Canevin, 





70,000 Italians; 65,000 Poles; 45,000 Slovaks of the 
Latin Rite; 8,000 Lithuanians; 8,000 Croatians; 6,000 
Slovenians; 4,000 Magyars; 4,000 Bohemians; 2,000 
Belgians and French; 2,000 Rumanians; 1,500 Syrians, 
and 30,000 Greek Ruthenians. 

In proportion to the total negro population, there are 
few cities in the country having a larger proportion of 
Catholic negroes than Pittsburgh. There are 18 Italian 
parishes and 6 Italian missions, in charge of 22 Italian 
priests. There are also 78 separate parishes and 25 mis- 
sions for the various Slavonic races, in charge of 112 
priests. Many priests of the diocese must be able to 
speak four, five and six languages and dialects, in order 
to take care of their many-tongued flocks. Every semi- 
narian training to become a priest of the diocese is re- 
quired to learn, as an integral part of his course, either 
Italian or one of the Slovak tongues. 

The difficulties encountered in thus preaching the 
Gospel in the diocese are paralleled only by the labors 
of the early Apostles of Christianity. The many thou- 
sands of immigrants working in the coal mines and at the 
coke ovens, and in places far distant from established 
churches, have imposed a gigantic burden on the bishop 
and priests of the diocese. To make due provision for 
their spiritual welfare, and to instruct the children in 
their religion, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
has been splendidly organized and officered. It is a body 
of the laity, old men and young, maidens and matrons, 
under the direction of the clergy, who go out into the 
remote villages and hamlets on Sunday afternoons 
searching for Catholics, gathering in the children and 
adults, teaching them catechism, and preparing them 
for the sacraments. In many instances their work re- 
sults in the organization of a flourishing parish, and the 
erection of a church and school. These lay missionaries 
now have under instruction over 4,000 children in this 
diocese, who would otherwise be lost entirely to the 
Faith. To equip the teachers for their work properly, a 
school for catechists has been established, with a graded 
course of two years, leading to a diploma. If Chris- 
tianity flourishes in after years in Pittsburgh, no 
small measure of its progress will be due to the energy 
and zeal and generous sacrifices which these devoted lay 
missionaries are making to spread the kingdom of God 
on earth. May their number increase! 

Conditions in one parish may be cited as typical of the 
obstacles encountered and overcome by sheer hard work 
and everlasting persistency. It stretches for eleven 
miles up and down the river, along both banks, compris- 
ing ten different villages and hamlets, in which more 
than fifteen languages are spoken. In one locality the 
office of the mine superintendent serves as the Sunday 
school room; at another village the kitchen of a dwelling 
is used as the place of assemblage; at a third point, no 
building at all being available, the zealous pastor may be 
seen in favorable weather on the banks of the flowing 
river, a few inches from the water’s edge, instructing 
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his youthful flock, as did St. Paul when he met Lydia 
and her companions on his first European missionary 
journey. At a fourth place a stable is used, and the 
hospitable beasts of the field again give room, even as 
they did to Christ Himself, on the first chilly Christmas 
night at Bethlehem long centuries ago. 

So striking are the resemblances, that it is not such a 
far cry after all from Jerusalem and the days of the 
Apostles, to their successors, the zealous bishop, priests 
and people, “devout men out of every nation under 
heaven,” who, in this twentieth century are obeying 
literally the command to “teach all nations’ in this 
polyglot diocese of the western world. 

Tuomas F, CoaKLey, D.D. 


End of the World? Not Yet! 


To the Editor of AMeERIcA: 

If I presume not, may I ask you to publish an article on the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of our Lord as recorded in St. Mat- 
thew, chapter xxiv? The portents that distress us to-day: wars, 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions: the corruption in the body 
politic, the unrest and dissatisfaction among different peoples, 
seem to point to the fulfilment of this prophecy. And if St. 
Matthew is read in conjunction with Second Thessalonians, 
chapter ii, the conviction gains force. A certain noted “Pastor” 
is forever preaching on this subject with a dogmatism that is 
leaving an impression on many minds. For this second reason 
an article in AMERICA would be valuable. 


New York. H. F. ©. 


ITH the unexpectedness of the dg@luge, of a thief in 

the night, and of a snare, will the event of final 

doom crash upon the listless world. These parallels, 
sketched by the Evangelist, are three distinct com- 
parisons emphasized by Our Lord Himself, whose words 
the Gospel mirrors. And yet-there are those who seek 
the year and the day and the hour; pseudo “Pastors” 
who point out the time with minutest precision; false 
prophets who would entice us to believe that God has 
taken them into His confidence, and revealed to them all 
that is worth knowing. As if the deluge might be caught 
in a reservoir! As if the midnight thief were to come 
courteously announced! As if the snare could be de- 
tected and labeled before it is set-—and then advertised! 
But do not the portents of the day breed terror? Ten 





nations engage in colossal warfare. Earthquakes and 
volcanic eruptions shake the pillars of the earth. There 
is unrest in the body politic, while the murmurings of 
dissatisfaction between capital and labor are ills that 
rack the industrial and social fabric in a manner for the 
present irremediable. Some, indeed, are terrorized, but 
terror is prejudicial both to reason and to faith. It was 
to calm this state of mind in the Apostles, and to correct 
a false judgment underlying it, that our Lord once passed 
in review calamities such as these and disrobed the whole 
category of anything approaching even a remote neces- 
sary connection, save one of priority, with the date and 
day of judgment. Wars and rumors of wars, strife 
among nations, seditions, pestilences, famines, frightful 





sights and great prodigies from heaven were designated 
by Him as “the beginning of sorrows”—“the beginning” 
not in a chronological sense, but in the order of inten- 
sity. These are the things that “must needs be” (Mark 
xiii, 7), and every century has its share of them. 

One degree above this material “beginning,” or least 
of sorrows, is the moral hatred, the political and social 
persecution to be meted out to the elect because of their ad- 
hesion to Christ. Higher still rank scandals, mutual hatred 
and reciprocal betrayals within the body of the faithful. 
Next come defections and apostacies, false prophets and 
the deception of many, as by schism or heresy; while 
the climax is reached in the doleful comment on religious 
indifference: “because iniquity aboundeth, the charity of 
many will grow cold.” (Matt. xxiv, 6, 12.) In what 
epoch of Church history are not all these evils chronicled 
as facts? They are in the mystical body of Christ, the 
mystery of the cross and the stigmata luring stalwart 
souls through faith to the top of the narrow way. But 
as Christ has given it to be understood “the end is not 
yet.” In St. Paul’s conception much still remains to be 
made up through the sufferings of the saints for what is 
wanting in the Passion of Christ. 

Why, then, be alarmed at the magnitude of the present 
war or the complicated character of social relations, since 
turmoil and travailing are inseparable from racial as from 


individual expansion? This is a point toward which his- 


tory, philosophy, science and the doctrine of original sin 
must ever converge. The paramount difference between 
the present and the past lies at bottom in unprecedented 
material growth, and in this, as in every form of prog- 
ress, the influence of Christ’s admonition is a steadying 
one: “See that ye be not troubled.” “He that shall 


persevere to the end shall be saved.” (Matt. xxiv, 6, 13.) 


The phrase, “to the end,” expresses an extreme or con- 
summation of perseverance. Just as the enumeration of 
specific ills which, historically, occur either simultan- 
eously or in rotary order and succession, serves chiefly to 
show that our Lord knew what He was talking about 
when He bade His listeners to “take heed” and let “no 
man deceive them,” so the accumulation of these ills is 
described “beforehand” to furnish some idea of the ex- 


tent and height and depth to which their -patience, forti-_ 


tude and magnanimity must go. Perseverance must 
place them on a pinnacle that will remain unshaken 
amidst the fiercest shocks, and being, as it is, the indis- 
pensable condition of each individual's salvation, it is far 
more worthy of their reflection and ambitions than the 
cosmic mysteries of God’s providence with which they 
were unduly preoccupied. “If, therefore, they shall say 
to you (at any time): ‘Behold, he is in the desert,’ go ye 
not out: ‘Behold in the closets,’ believe it not. For as 
the lightning cometh forth from the east, and appeareth 
even unto the west, so will also the coming of the Son 
of man be.” Instantaneousness and visibility will be its 
preeminent characteristics. (Matt. xxiv, 3, 26, 27.) 
The destruction of Jerusalem was but the inaugura- 
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tion of a series of tribulations to be ages long, and uniting 
alpha with omega as intervening letters in a huge but 
finite scheme. Meanwhile, the Gospel will be preached 
to all nations and will strike root in the hearts of the 
meek. The monstrous guillotine of the heedless world, 
the ruthless machinations of Antichrist, will be prolific 
in bloody slaughters, but these will augur only, as the 
rainbow did of old, that something heavenly, some- 
thing like the luxuriance of a sub-tropical “summer is 
nigh, even at the doors.” Such is the sacred symbolism 
of the fig-tree. A newer covenant is thus sealed in the 
Gospel kingdom with its prodigies of perseverance and 
the hope of personal redemption. (Matt. xxiv, 32, 33.) 

It is “immediately” after the completed cycle of “those 
days” that “the sun will be darkened, and the moon will 
not give her light, and the stars will fall from heaven; 
and the powers of heaven will be shaken.” This graphic 
description need have no reference to astronomical dis- 
turbances, as may be seen in the Old Testament, where 
the same highly-charged metaphors are applied by Isaias 
to the fall of Babylon, by Ezechiel to the destruction of 
Egypt, and by Joel to the much-mooted locust-plague. 
What the passage really imports to us is an emphatic and 
absolute suppression of any hint as to how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of “those days” are to elapse before 
the cycle will be over! One thing is certain. The 
present “generation,” begotten of Christ through grace, 
will last till the “end of time,” when the cycle will cease; 
and then the re-generation in glory at the second coming 
will occur; but “of that day and hour no one knoweth, 
not the angels in heaven, but the Father alone.” It may 
even eventuate that, as at the Deluge and the Incarnation, 
“the times of the gentiles’” shall have tired men of war 
and caused them to settle down to universal peace and 
voluptuousness. Thus will they be found “eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage,” till the Son 
of Man will come and “take them all away.” (Matt. 
xxiv, 29, 34, 36-39.) 

Hence the momentous lesson that has resounded un- 
ceasingly from the time of its first utterance until now: 
“Be ye also ready, because at what hour ye know not 
the Son of Man will come. Blessed is that ser- 
vant whom his lord, when he cometh, will find watching.” 
(Matt. xxiv, 42, 44, 46.) 

Whenever sensational doctrines are drawn from our 
Lord’s words by reputed “Pastors” or “Evangelists,” it 
is only an indication of unsound faith, absence of au- 
thority, or the need of being taught. A colloquy with 
the Thessalonians is then in order. That people also 
once thought “the day of the Lord at hand.” They were 
deceived, and the Apostle rebuked them for having for- 
gotten things “he had told them of” before. Among 
those things was the warning: “Ye yourselves well 
know that the day of the Lord shall so come as a thief in 
the night. For when they shall say, ‘Peace and security,’ 
then shall sudden destruction come upon them, as pain 


to a woman with child.” (II Thess. ii, 2; I, v, 2, 3.) 





In a word, whenever our Saviour was confronted with 
the idle question of time, He evaded it, or stamped it as 
impertinent and presumptuous. Even on the day of His 
Ascension, He reminded His disciples who remained in- 
quisitive to the last: “It is not for you to know the 
times or the moments, for the Father has chosen to keep 
such secrets in His own Power.” (Acts, i, 7.) 

Tuomas A K. REILLy, o.P. 

Dominican College, Washington, D. C. 


A Humble Suggestion 


he the March Atlantic Monthly a writer who has 
chosen to remain anonymous utters some thoughts 
that deserve attention. “Whither?” is the bitter cry of 
a soul which is sick of materialism, sick of the modern 
weltanschauung and starving for faith. The words in 
which the age is indicted for its blindness, its deafness, 
its worship of the flesh, its ignorance, its pride, deserve 
to be read and pondered, for it is true-talk that they 
speak. Coming, moreover, at a time when the modern 
materialist has seen his world smashed and his theory 
of “Progress and Peace’ proved bankrupt over night, 
when he is wringing his hands and waiting like an 
hysterical woman over the “horrors” of war that hurt 
so much, and blaming everything for “failure” except 
his own philosophy, it should profit him to read these 
words: 


In the great hush that has fallen upon the nation, is it not 
well for us to stop and ask anew whither our progress has been 
tending? What words have those who have been taught to live 
and breathe and think in terms of matter wherewith to voice 
this awful stirring of the soul? People cry out that the Dark 
Ages will come again through this fearful slaughter, this waste 
of resource, intellectual and spiritual. Have not the Dark Ages 
been with us for decades? For mankind, more and more strip- 
ped of the deeper faith, the larger hope, more and more cut off 
from the finer part of his own nature, what darker ages can 
there be than these shadowed by the dreary positivism, undis- 
cussed and undefined, but merely assumed, of our day? Many 
a thinker must see, in this present awful crisis, not an isolated 
phenomenon, not a mere political event for which a train of 
political causes had been laid but also one of the natural results 
of our ways of thinking, of our kind of progress. The growth 
of material over spiritual conception in the last fifty years is 
appalling; to such an end the Gospel of the Perfect Brute legiti- 


mately tends. (Italicization mine). 


It is an accurate diagnosis acutely made. We have 
the Dark Ages with us now, here and now, with our 
Edison, our Darwin, our telephones, our wireless teleg- 
raphy, and all! And the darkness is in the “positivism, 
undiscussed and undefined but merely assumed’’—a very 
superstition of positivism in fact—into which men have 
fallen. Was ever so besotted a superstition epidemic 
before in the history of men’s thought? 

It is babbled in the nurseries—or almost so; it is cer- 
tainly chattered in the schools. It is assumed almost a 
priori among those who make pretence of—shall I say ?— 
at least, suburban culture. And, of course, it is de 
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rigueur with all who rank themselves above that grade 
on the intellectual scale. And the joke is that its victims 
complacently regard themselves as “rebels,’ modestly 
drape the mantle of “courage” round their shoulders and 
turn an undaunted face toward a world which thinks as 
they do! They “boldly defy” a public opinion which 
applauds them! They “bravely abandon” beliefs which 
even the “man in the street” has learned to call “out- 
worn creeds,” and the multitude visualizes itself, each 
one, standing in the bare isolation of honest intellectual 
integrity, calmly fronting the heavens with folded arms, 
mute—oh, no! not mute, but vociferously assuring heaven 
and earth that he “can no otherwise.” Rebels, forsooth! 
It would take Dean Swift himself to do justice to them. 

| wish to offer a suggestion to our Catholics colleges 
which came to my mind after reading the article from 
which I have quoted, and the making of which is the 
purpose of this article. 

My suggestion is this—that they should unite in offer- 
ing a prize, to be competed for annually, for the best 
statement and refutation of the case against the Catholic 
religion on “scientific’’ grounds, or, as the writer above 
quoted would put it, on positivistic grounds. The prize 
should be large enough to attract writers of “mature” 
mind, to the end that all possible arguments should be 
brought into action. After some five or ten years the 
winning papers should be carefully collated, and the case 
built up against the Church should be carefully examined 
again with a view to a more complete refutation, if this 
be required. 

If such a case so made and so answered would not 
flutter the “rebel” dove-cotes—from the “intellectual” 
heights down to the day-schools—I am badly “mistook 
in my judgments.” A more direct method of dispelling 
some of the fog of this particular superstition does not 
occur to me. Why not hang out our shield at the tent- 
door? Why not ask people to give a reason for the 
unfaith that is in them. Tuomas F. Wooptock. 


The Forward March of Russia 


HE study of race-growths is interesting in these days, when 
the destinies of nations are being fought out on two battle 
lines, each stretching across Europe. One of the most significant 
results of such a study is a realization of the colossal propor- 
tions which Russia assumes on the ethnological map of Europe. 
The subjoined table, showing the increase of population in the 
principal countries of Europe, in the period between 1480 and 
1900, leads to some highly suggestive conclusions : 


Population in 1480 in 1780 in 1900 
EE Di ideu Kar deenndneavec 3,700,000 9,561,000 41,220,000 
cet dch eS nheéneseh veces 12,600,000 25,100,000 38,800,000 
SE cet ec acscccecceosccs 800,900 5,460,000 56,000,000 
DE Whe hedecasitentteacceces 8,000,000 9,960,000 18,000,000 
SE ee 2,100,000 26,800,000 111,800,000 
Austria-Hurgary .............- 9,500,000 20,200,000 47,100,000 
DEEP Sc abNeNedet bwheeeswceceae 9,200,000 12,800.000 32,000,000 


These figures, which are compiled by a Slavic ethnologist, 
Rudolph Vrba, indicate the dominant importance of Russia as 
an ethnological factor in the great struggle of the races to sur- 
vive. And this increase in the population of Russia has been 
achieved in the face of a rate of infant mortality that is the 








highest to be found in the vital statistics of the nations of 
Europe—45 per thousand to 32 in Germany, 20 in Great Britain 
and 18 in France. Even at this rate of waste of human life, 
Russia has shown for the past decade an average excess of 1,- 
700,000 births over deaths—an increase unparalleled by any of 
the great nations of Europe. The inevitable introduction of 
sanitation, the elimination of the periodical famines which are a 
feature of Russian life even to-day, and the establishment of 
higher standards of material well-being than those now prev- 
alent in the empire of the north, could easily double the rate 
of growth shown by the statistics of the Russian census-takers. 

If the battle of Teutoburg, in which Varus lost his legions at 
the hands of the German tribesmen, was a decisive event in 
history, marking the beginning of the decline of Roman military 
power; if the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo demonstrated 
that the world was to be largely English; if the surrender of 
Napoleon III registered the verdict of destiny against French 
domination of Europe, the birth statistics of Russia might well 
rank with these events as an indication of race-domination by 
sheer increase in numbers. If the white race, in the light of 
the past two centuries, is destined to rule and populate all the 
continents with the possible exception of Asia, the question of 
the future mastery of the world, with the exception of America, 
becomes ominous in view of the prolific increase in the popula- 
tion of Russia, already the most numerous white race in exist- 
ence. 

Nor is the population of Russia itself the sole resource of 
Russian nationalism. Into the plans of the Russian empire 
builders enters a large auxiliary population of Slavs, aggregating 
more than fifty millions, self-governing or constituting parts of 
the German and Austro-Hungarian empires. These nations, 
whom Russian statesmen regard as an ultimate part and parcel 
of the Russian host, are the Bohemians, the Poles, the Craa- 
tians, the Servians, Slovaks, Slovenes and Bulgarians. Since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, through the medium of the 
Slavic Benevolent Association of Moscow, Russia has been con- 
ducting a vigorous and enterprising campaign of education 
among all these peoples, impressing upon them the doctrine 
which the Russians have designated as the Panslavistic move- 
ment, but which in all its essential features is a vast project for 
propagating and strengthening Russian influence over all the 
other Slavic nations with a view to a future absorption. 

In order to understand the methods of Russian propaganda, 
it should be kept in mind that Russian nationalism is closely 
bound up with the Russian Church. From the outset of its 
activities the Slavic Benevolent Society of Moscow took on a 
distinctly religious and especially anti-Catholic character. It 
aimed to bring up Slavic youth from foreign countries to be 
Orthodox as well as Russian. It set its face firmly against any 
form of dissent, whether in the direction of Lutheranism or 
Catholicism. Thus, in 1876, when the Bulgarian people, then 
still under Turkey, had broken with the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople and had entered into negotiations with the Vatican in 
what is known as the “Uniat” movement, the Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, now centered in St. Petersburg, and known as the Slavic 
Benevolent Association of St. Petersburg, expended millions of 
roubles in a successful effort to prevent the proposed transfer 
of allegiance from the Eastern Rite to the Western, of a people 
who could no longer endure the exploitations of the ignorant 
and rapacious Greek hieratchy. 7 

By this time the methods of the Association, which include 
among its membership all the high officials of the empire and 
enjoyed the open patronage of the Czar, Alexander II, had 
become undisguisedly ecclesiastical. A study of the annual 
balances of the association, as published in the Russian Encyclo- 
pedia, shows that three-fourths of the expenditures of the 
organization were devoted to the building or repair of Orthodox 
Churches outside of Russia, to the publication of church books 
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for non-Russian Slavs, to the support of missionaries, many of 
whom were sent to Galicia, Slavonia, Croatia and Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, where the population is largely Catholic. The Abyssinian 
mission, with its alluring invitation to the Coptic Church to 
give its adherence to the Holy Russian Synod, is a conspicuous 
instance of a feverish religious propaganda which has dotted 
the entire Near East with Russian Churches, shrines and chapels, 
established and supported with funds from St. Petersburg.. 

Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro and the Austrian provinces 
furnished the chief fields for this proselytizing endeavor. The 
Bulgarians, however, proved inapt pupils, because of their an- 
tagonism to religious or political dictation from St. Petersburg. 
Accordingly, after they had refused, at the end of their victorious 
war against Turkey in 1912, to accept Russia’s mandate and sur- 
render to Servia the Bulgarian territory in Macedonia which had 
been conceded to Bulgaria under the terms of the ante-bellum 
treaty with Servia, the Bulgarians were solemnly read out of 
the Slavic race and were denounced in the official press of St. 
Petersburg as Tartars and heretics. 

Since 1912, the Russian Orthodox propaganda has been largely 
abandoned in Bulgaria. But it was continued with redoubled 
energy in the Austrian provinces and in Servia. One of the 
sinister events which shortly preceded the outbreak of the present 
war was the uncovering of a vast political conspiracy in Galicia 
under the guise of missionary endeavor. Among the persons 
arrested and convicted at the trial in Hungary, that followed the 
disclosures of the police, were several Russian priests and monks 
who, under the veil of religious instruction among the Catholic 
Ruthenians, had sown sedition and had sought to lay the founda- 
tions of a movement for political union with Russia. Count 
Vladimir Bobrinsky, a member of the Douma and a former 
president of the Slavic Benevolent Association, was shown to 
have been in charge of the movement. He publicly admitted 
his own connection with the propaganda and confessed that an 
attempt was made to alienate the Ruthenians from their loyalty 
to the Catholic Church, although he denied its political character. 

One of the striking racial developments of the war has been 
the refusal of the Austrian Poles to heed the appeal which the 
Russian Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaievitch, as commander-in- 
chief of the Russian armies, made to their race consciousness as 
a Slavic people. Far from lending their aid to the Russians, the 
Poles have remained loyal to the Austrian empire, and many of 
those who have been captured in the course of the operations 
in Galicia are expiating their loyalty in exile in Siberia—an exile 
which has lost none of its horrors despite the professed re- 
forms in Russian administrative and punitive methods. 

The opposition of the Poles to Russian rule is the outcome of 
their bitter memories of religious proscription on the Russian 
side of the frontier, where the use of the Polish language in 
public has been repeatedly made a penal offence and the Catholic 
faith, the historic faith of all the Poles, has again and again felt 
the heavy hand of persecution, even in this century. The 
Austrian Poles have learned from experience that religious 
persecution is repugnant to the spirit of Austria’s civilization. 
Their continued adherence to the political organisms of which 
they are a self-governing part furnishes a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the deeply intolerant character of Russian administration 
—an administration which has spared no effort, either of force 
or cajolery, in its age-old campaign against the Catholic Church. 
Perhaps better than any other race which has come under the 
widespread activities of the Russian propaganda, the Poles know 
that political subjection to Russia means religious subjection to 
the Russian church. Neither have the Poles forgotten the slight 
value of any Russian pledge of religious or political liberty. 

The military operations of Russia are now frankly directed at 
the acquisition of Constantinople, the city which rivaled Rome 
as the religious capital of the world. Something of Russia’s re- 
ligious fervor for the capture of the ancient metropolis of 





Constantine can be learned from the fact that in 1877, when the 
Russian army was warned away from Constantinople by Great 
Britain at the end of the Russo-Turkish war, the Czar’s soldiers 
wept at the sight of the forbidden domes of St. Sophia. 
Now another Czar is making a new and far more likely attempt 
to seize Constantinople, with its traditions of church leadership 
and mastery. If he succeeds, the Orthodox Church, blown to a 
white heat, will begin a fresh and far more ambitious campaign 
of proselytism. A challenge to Rothe for the spiritual leader- 
ship of the world would not be improbable in view of the 
intense spirit of Russian Orthodoxy. Epwarp A. RuMELY. 


Williams Reads St. Thomas 


a eat is that ancient lore you have in your hands so much 

of late?” said Williams to my Uncle Dion, as the priest 
waved him to the vacant armchair before the blazing hearth in 
the cozy rectory library. 

“That,” answered the amiable, kindly-eyed pastor of Farns- 
borough, fondling the dog-eared volume on his knees, “is the 
‘Secunda Secundz,’ the brightest particular gem in the crown 
of him who bridged heaven and earth and exalted human reason 
to the stars: St. Thomas of Aquin, Prince of Theologians and 
Glory of the Middle Ages.” 

This was the old man’s season for St. Thomas, for he was 
professedly a man of three books—the Bible, Shakespere and the 
“Summa Theologica”—a trilogy which he had been reading in 
unbroken rotation for forty years. “In the Book of books” he 
used to say, “I read the ways of God with men and hear His 
voice; in the pages of the master dramatist I read the ways of 
man with men and study the history of the human heart written 
in a manner unsurpassed elsewhere in profane literature, while 
in St. Thomas I find the great synthesis—Humanity reconciled 
to Divinity, and Divinity made intelligible to Humanity.” 

“Middle Ages, eh,” sniffed Williams, with just that dash of 
deliberate cynicism which he knew would surely provoke their 
regular Friday night discussion. “Dry as dust, then, I suppose.’’ 

My Uncle Dion paused before answering, just long enough to 
produce from somewhere among the folds of his soutane a 
goodly-sized bone snuff-box, curiously intagliated and bound with 
tarnished silver. “Dry? Maybe,” he answered, gazing reflec- 
tively off into space for a moment, and delivering on the end of 
the box the preliminary tap after the fashion of all orthodox 
snuff-takers. “But so is the dust of diamonds and the king of 
metals, unalloyed gold.” Here a generous pinch of his favorite 
“Highland Heather” was duly transferred from the tip of thumb 
and forefinger to those innermost penetralia where dwelt his 
own, genial, intellectual self. “You know,” he added, again 
fumbling for his soutane pocket, “you used to call the Bible dry 
until you really read the text for the first time last year, instead 
of Dr. Eliot’s latest theory or Professor Puffendorf’s most 
recent conjecture.” 

There was a mild asperity in his voice now—if, indeed, the 
mellow tones of my Uncle Dion could ever be so qualified—and 
there was certainly a hint of gentle triumph, too, that was not 
lost on the visitor. Williams smiled. 

“Hoist with my own petard,” he admitted gallantly, for he was 
an honest sceptic, though at times an ironical one. A graduate 
of a quarter of a century before from a well-known State Uni- 
versity, he was, as a natural consequence, a philosophic waif and 
a theological iconoclast, thus proving a worthy foil for the 
priestly zeal and shepherd-like instincts of tay Uncle Dion, who, 
for his part, was as orthodox as the penny catechism. The 
spiritual nakedness of this otherwise cultured, sensitive and 
finely-moulded soul had gone as straight to the old saint’s heart 
as did the poverty and material distress down by the railroad; 
while Williams in turn, though living at opposite poles of 
thought, had been as spontaneously attracted to this unassuming 
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rural dean. And well he might be, for my Uncle Dion was one 
of those ruddy-cheeked, white-haired heralds of Faith, Hope 
and Charity such as Mother Church alone seems able to per- 
petuate. Hence this strange comradeship. 

“Well, then,” resumed Williams, in the half-bantering, half- 
serious tone under which he usually hid his desire for enlighten- 
ment, “if your St. Thomas is such an oracle, what does he say 
to this latest enigma that is plaguing the minds of religious 
derelicts like myself.” Here he drew the evening paper from 
his pocket, found two paragraphs which he had previously under- 
lined and read them aloud: “A Belgian priest was found after 
the bombardment, wandering aimlessly among the smoking ruins 
of his parish church and muttering incoherently about ‘the God 
who failed.’ He was led away tenderly to the nearest hospital.” 
Williams lowered the paper for a stealthy glance over the top. 
No answer from across the hearth-rug. He read the second 
item, an extract from the letter of an Englishman to his sister, 
September 9, 1914: 

At the present time the dogmatic religionists would be 
better employed in considering the failure of Christianity. 
The spectacle of the Christian peoples fighting each other 
like savages, and each calling upon God to help them, and 
believing that God is helping them in their atrocities, would 
be ludicrous but for the pain and misery and horrors en- 
tailed. We have had two thousand years of Christianity, 
and the result is so bad that perhaps humanity will begin to 
see the futility of priest-ridden religion for progress .and 
civilization. Let us consider humanity, and leave priest- 
craft and church-craft alone. 


There was real challenge in the reader’s voice when he finished, 
for the paradoxes of Christianity were an old stumbling-block 
to him as they were to the Greeks and Romans before him. 
“There is my gauntlet,” he concluded, dropping the folded news- 
paper on the rug between the two chairs. “Will your St. Thomas 
take it up?” 

My Uncle Dion had remained absolutely motionless during the 
reading and the subsequent impassioned tirade. It was the fall 
of Williams’ battle-gauge that finally startled him into activity. 
His hand dropped mechanically to his pocket, out came the 
snuff-box, which was gently tapped as usual, the pinch extracted, 
the box restored—all in silence. But the apathy was only ex- 
ternal. His mind was racing through the pages of St. Thomas. 
At last he spoke: 

“Your Englishman was, doubtiess, a hyper-sensitive soul 
thrown off his balance by scenes of unwonted suffering. But 
unlike the Belgian curé, he was not properly administered to, 
and so has retrograded some fifteen o1 sixteen centuries and 
gone over to the Manichzans with their panic philosophy. Now 
let me see,” he continued meditatively, turning the pages of the 
“Summa,” “War, strife, bloodshed and the rest. It 
ought to come somewhere in the Christian virtues and their 
opposites.” He stopped at the Fortieth Question of the “Secunda 
Secunde,” and began to expound the three conditions which 
St. Thomas postulates to justify a recourse to arms, viz.:— 
legitimate authority, a just cause, and a right intention on the 
part of the belligerents. 

“But what if I admit all that,” interposed Williams, after 
listening for a few moments. “I have been reading that litera- 
ture lent me: America, The Catholic Mind and the 
rest. It is not the ethics of war that gives me pause; it 
is the ethics of your God that appals me.” 

“Tut! Tut!” replied my Uncle Dion with a deprecatory mo- 
tion, “we are coming to that directly. I had first to burn some 
bridges behind you. Your chief quarrel then, is with the 
Providence of God, is it not?” The old man had another volume 
on his knees by this time—the first part of the “Summa.” He 
opened it to the Twenty-first and Twenty-second Questions, 
where with characteristic terseness, clearness and profundity, 
St. Thomas discusses the tremendous problem of physical and 
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moral evil in their relation to the Mercy and Providence of God. 
He construed the Latin as follows: 

There are two orders to be observed in Nature; one by 
which creatures are governed among themselves, as for ex- 
ample when parts are ordained to form a whole, accidents 
fitted to substances, and every completed unit directed unto 
its proper end. The other order is that by which all created 
things are referred to God. . . These orders differ so 
essentially that disorders which may be tolerated in one can 
never happen in the other. Particular orders may be dis- 
turbed, but the universal, never. There is a world of differ- 
ence, therefore, between the conduct of him who has the 
care of some particular order and Him Who in His right 
hand conserves the order of the entire universe. The 
guardian of the particular rightly strives to exclude all dis- 
arrangements and deformities from the sphere of his juris- 
diction ; but not so that universal ruler, who may, in virtue 
of his eminent sovereignty, permit great deordinations, even 
cataclysms, in some particular order, to the end that the 
greater good of the universal be not impeded. . . . For 
by the corruption of one creature another is often generated 
and so species are preserved. Now, God is that universal 
custodian of all creation, hence, in His Providence, He at 
times permits grave evils to afflict individuals or groups of 
dividuals for the sake of the greater good of the entire 
organization. For if all evils were anticipated or removed 
from the world, great good would be prevented, too. The 
king of beasts lives only by the slaughter of other animals, 
nor should we have the heroic virtues of the martyrs if we 
had not the persecutions of tyrants. 

“There is much deep reasoning there,” said Williams, quick 
to appreciate the pregnant content of the passage. “But your 
St. Thomas has not much comfort for the heart of humanity; 
he speaks only to the intellect.” 

“On the contrary,” answered my Uncle Dion, “there is much 
essential poetry hidden in this philosophy, if we will merely 
paraphrase it. 

“For St. Thomas warns us here that you and I, and kings and 
princes, and tribunes and chancellors and statesmen, and— 
paupers, are, all of us, but so many players in a gigantic drama, 
more than world-wide, in which the protagonist is God. Na- 
tions, as well as individuals, have their parts, their lines, their 
entrances and exits. But simply and precisely because the setting 
of this drama is wider even than this wide world, embracing all 
that swims in ether—planets, suns and star-dust—and extending 
through time up to the very shores of eternity, no human eye 
can view it in its entirety, no finite mind grasp its full signifi- 
cance We are limited to our own petty orders, to the brief act 
or scene in which we live and move and play our part. Even of 
our own humanity, than which nothing is more intimate to us, we 
see but fragmentary segments, viewing life as it were through a 
tapering arch, and hence knowing nothing of what goes on above, 
below or on either side. No single lump of human clay, no 
matter how feverish its activities, no, nor the sum total of all 
the countless generations that have walked this earth, has ever 
lived all life or solved its every problem! Truly, then, did the 
poet sing, with perfect imagery : 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 


Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move. 


“But not so with the Eternal Mind. His all-seeing eye sweeps 
the whole range of created being, for His is. the universal 
charge, not only of this planet, to our slender intellects so stu- 
pendous, but of all those mighty systems in one of which this 
whirling sphere is but a paltry, fifth-rate satellite! The evils 
then, which are disfiguring a goodly portion of this painful earth 
to-day may portend naught but chaos and the breakdown of all 
order, human and divine, to the horror-stricken eye behind the 
arch, for it sees not the relation these bear to the world-wide 
organism that lies beyond its ken. The deaths, the bloodshed 
and destruction that now crowd our little arch of life may mean 
the very existence, conservation and progress, physically or 
spiritually, of generations yet unborn. 
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“In the physical evolution of the individual, there sometimes 
occur crises when nothing. will avail but blood-letting, not the 
blood of goats and bullocks, but his own. Nations too, may 
become glutted in body and spiritually impoverished through 
their pride, greed, luxury, dissipation, irreligion and infidelity. 
Then comes blood-redemption and the scourge of God. That is 
admittedly the history of the deluge, of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and perhaps in our own days, of St. Pierre in Martinique.” 

“But,” objected Williams, “not all who have suffered greatly 
have so offended. There are two small nations of Northwestern 
Europe that straightway rise befcre one’s historical eye in con- 
futation of your theory. Both, I am told, have been passionately 
devoted to your Catholic ideals, and hence, by that same token, 
the great masses of the population may be supposed to be guilt- 
less of the deep personal and political corruption which you 
allege in vindication of the Deity. Yet one of these peoples has 
‘been the Niobe of nations for seven centuries, the other for 
seven fearful months.” 

“Ayé,” broke in my Uncle Dion. “I know. And that is 
Calvary in its two most sacrificial aspects—holocaust and aban- 
donment. As His rain falls on just and unjust, so the arrows 
of His wrath sometimes find innocent victims. But in such cases 
they come not as chastisement for sin and disobedience, but as 
purging fire to precious gold, that that which was pure may be 
purer still. Vicarious suffering, too, has that never entered into 
your philosophy? Why man, had the world had no Nero, Cali- 
gula and Domitian, where should be that cloud of white-robed 
witnesses, the ingens multitudo of Tacitus, with their inspiriting 
heritage for us, the progeny of their souls’ travail? Fbant 
gaudentes! The sands of the Coliseum were empurpled for up- 
wards of three centuries with the best blood of slaughtered 
saints, but in those pools germinated the seeds of Rome’s and 
the world’s redemption. For that thrice-consecrated earth cried 
to Heaven for vengeance and mercy, and mercy came in the 
whirlwind of destruction that followed in the wake of Alaric 
and his Goths. Down crashed the enervated and rotting city 
of the Czsars, crumbling into ashes ’neath the chastening fire 
and sword, only to emerge from the flames, like the fabled 
Pheenix, rejuvenated and transformed into the City of God, 
earth’s central shrine. 

“He brought good from evil then: He is the same God to-day. 
Messina, San Francisco, Ireland and Belgium had their heroes, 
known and unknown, and their spiritual triumphs, not less— 
perhaps even more—than their victims. He is a mighty Alche- 
mist, the Alchemist of the Universe, Who alone is potent to 
dip poor mankind 


; Into the crucible of Time, 

To emerge after long fumes of pain and horror, 

More nearly fused into one Humanity. 
or . 
Pour blood and burning tears and misery 
And waste and famine out upon the earth, 
Yet in a year or a yoke of years 
Transmute them into human betterment.” 


There was a considerable pause. Williams was the first to 
speak: “Your Thomas of Aquin, Prince of Theologians, was 
an optimist,” he said. “You mean he was a saint, which signifies 
to view all things sub luce eternitatis,’ answered my Uncle 
Dion, accompanying his words with a gesture that was as signi- 
ficant of the end of the argument as it was characteristic of your 
confirmed snuff-taker. 

You may remember that he had been balancing that last pinch 
of snuff between his fingers for almost a quarter of an hour. 
But like a real. connoisseur, he had never lost it, nor his con- 
sciousness of it. Up and down it had. flitted, backward and 


foreward through the pages of St. Thomas, now here, now there, 
but never quite out of his mind. To be sure, there were several 
“moments when it seemed on the verge of being ultimately and 








But new, 
when all was said and done, he solemnly closed the book, and 
like an anxious lover detected in some momentary negligence, 
gazed for a moment half-apologetically at the tips of his fingers; 
then, on the wings of two long-drawn-out inhalations that be- 
tokened exquisite pleasure, he consigned that much-traveled 


properly bestowed, but something always intervened. 


pinch to its last resting-place. EpmMunp A. WALSH, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Catholic Press Association 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may interest your readers to know that a Catholic Press 
Association already exists, and has been in full working orde1 
for some three or four years. So far as I can ascertain, its 
activities are limited to syndicating: (1) a weekly cablegram 
from Rome; (2) a London or European letter of the usual 
type, and (3) the weekly opinions of “Our Washington Cor- 
respondent” on political matters from the Irish-American 
point of view. It can not be said that very many of our 
Catholic weeklies accept this service and, it must be con- 
fessed, no one can very well blame them. The C. P. A. does 
not make the slightest attempt to influence the daily press, 
never bothers to contradict the many egregious errors in the 
dailies of the city in which its activities are conducted and, 
in general, it appears to go comfortably to sleep between the 
dates of its annual conventions. It is, however, significant of 
the state of our Catholic weeklies that so few people seem to 
know of the exist«nce of the Catholic Press Association. 

New York. A Perrect Foo. 


A Catholic Daily 


To the Editor of America: 

It is with special pleasure that I have been following the 
expressions of opinion given in the columns of AMERICA re- 
garding “That Catholic Daily.” It appears to me that the 
most significant and weighty utterances, thus far, were those 
of Mr. Michael Williams in the issue of February 13, 1915. I 
particularly appreciate the emphasis he lays on the fact that 
a Catholic daily must be endowed, because it is out of com- 
petition with the secular press, commercially speaking. It is 
also “illuminating” to know that a metropolitan daily’s cost 
of production is from $8,000 to $12,000 daily, or some $3,650,000 
per year. That’s worth knowing. Especially striking is the 
following sentence: “No Catholic paper can gain a large 
amount of advertising unless it has a large circulation, and 
it never will have large circulation, and never ought to have 
large circulation (in the modern, metropolitan sense of the 
word ‘large’) while human nature remains what it is.’ That 
certainly should prove an enlightenment to many well-mean- 
ing friends of the Catholic daily. In connection with this 
discussion it is instructive to note the “Program of Practical 
Press Development and Extension” as it is being expounded 
to the readers of his three papers, the Catholic Tribune, the 
Katholischer Western, and the Luxemburger Gazette, by the 
Editor-in-Chief, Mr. Nicholas Gonner, of Dubuque, Iowa: 

We are adhering firmly to our clearly explained policy 
of making no leaps or bounds in the dark, but to continue 
pleading for a natural, steady development, step by step. 

The next step to be undertaken is, therefore, to ascertain 

the extent of the support which we may expect in the 

publication of issues of the Catholic Tribune twice a week, 
enabling us to issue a Sunday edition to all those readers 
who are willing to assist. If we can succeed in this 
effort, we would then furnish, in place of one weekly 
issue of twelve pages for $2.00 per annum, two semi- 


weekly issues of eight pages each, or sixteen pages every 
week, for $3.00 per annum. Such readers as prefer to 
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continue receiving twelve pages once a week, of course, 
do so. “Success in this case means pointing out, by our 
example, the way of development for every other Catho- 
lic weekly.” The semi-weekly publication in question will 
be undertaken only in case “a reasonably large demand” 
is made evident by the subscriptions promised in advance. 


Does it not appear that Mr. Gonner’s policy of steady de- 
velopment should commend itself for the safeness and sound- 
ness of the manner of procedure he advocates? 

Techny, III. PRESBYTER TECHNICUS. 


State Support for Schools Undesirable 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Would you permit me to enter a protest against Mr. Ed- 
ward Feeney’s plan to obtain State aid for our parochial 
I have read his letter with great interest. It is 
perfectly just, reasonable and logical. It is, I am well aware, 
the opinion held by many Catholics. Yet it seems to me that 
both he and they have overlooked several points, one of 
which is the non-Catholic attitude of mind toward things 
Catholic. Mr. Feeney seems to assume that the majority of 
our non-Catholic citizens are ready to acknowledge the fail- 
ure of our public school system. In one portion of his let- 
ter he would almost appear to indicate that the public is 
ready to recognize that the failure of the schools is due to a 
lack of religious training. That the public is dissatisfied is 
quite true, but only in so far as the schools have failed in a 
material way. If the education of Johnny Jones is sufficient 
to enable him to retain a position offered him by Mr. Busi- 
ness Man, then all is as it should be. If Johnny can’t retain 
it, then something is wrong with the schools. Do you really 
think that Johnny’s socialistic father, and Johnny’s mental- 
science mother are any more willing to acknowledge that 
Johnny's failure is due to a lack of religious training than 
is Johnny’s atheistic employer or religiously indifferent 
teacher? Certainly not. It may be that Johnny has adenoids 
or is a trifle sub-normal; but that there can be any possible 
connection between badly done work and general irresponsi- 
bility on the one hand, and a lack of the knowledge of God 
on the other is too much for them to admit. I grant that 
some sincere Protestants do realize that a godless school is a 
danger, but they are, comparatively speaking, very few. 

Let us grant that the public, say, of New York would be 
quite willing to cut down their $50 per capita to $25 in order 
to turn over the other $25 to the private schools of the State. 
Could we, who in spite of our wonderful 16,000,000 are in a 
decided minority, dictate terms to the majority? Could we 
tell them exactly upon what terms we could receive the 
State’s money, and (a more important point) could we be 
quite sure that no laws inimical to the future safety and free- 
dom of our schools would be made? One objection to State 
aid for Catholic schools is the effect such aid would have 
upon our Catholic people. 

We are giving the public school child free pencils, free pens, 
free ink, free paper, free books, free lunches, free nurses, free 
doctors and dentists; public playfields, play teachers for those 
public playfields, vocational training and vocational guidance. 
Everything is done to save the child worry, care and ex- 
pense. What is the result? The more we have given, the 
more the children and their parents demand, the less grateful 
they are, the less the child gives in return and the less power 
of giving he possesses. He is rapidly becoming less robust 
mentally, and less able to accomplish things. He is unwil- 


schools? 


ling to make any sacrifice whatsoever, no matter how good 
the end may be. 

Now, here is a danger, and a grave one, to our children and 
their parents. 


When any one begins, unnecessarily, to de- 





pend upon another, whether that other is an individual or the 
State, for his necessities and his luxuries, his manly self- 
reliance is gone, and we have left a vertebrateless creature, a 
parasite. Then comes a willingness to temporize when a mat- 
ter of principle is at stake. It is only by our poverty and 
self-denial, and our independent parochial school system 
that we may ever hope to raise up a generation of honorable, 
self-reliant, God-fearing, American Catholics. Our Govern- 
ment, as it is, is too paternalistic. Socialism has seen to 
that. Socialism will also see to it that we receive State aid 
for our schools. I have heard it advocated by socialists 
very recently. They can see our danger though we can not. 
Socialists will also see to the ultimate secularization of our 
schools. Just give them time and opportunity. All we need 
to do is to continue the forceful (?) policy we have so con- 
sistently pursued. 

In conclusion may I ask if we have any reason to expect a 
greater measure of justice in the future than we have received 
in the past or than we are now receiving? Does Mr. Feeney 
really dream that a yearly examination by the Regents of 
the State University would satisfy all the atheistic, social- 
istic and anti-Catholic forces at work in our country? What 
is the price we must pay? An excellent secular education, 
says Mr. Feeney. We are already giving that free. What 
is the price? Before we put ourselves and our children in 
the hands of our enemies, it might be well to find out how 
many of our 16,000,000 can be depended upon to support 
Catholic rights at the polls. We need a strong, wise body 
of intelligent laymen just now, not to get us new rights, but 
simply to safeguard the ones we are supposed to possess. 

Seattle. A TEACHER. 


Catholic Children are Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As children are not counted in the statistics of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian and other churches, why object to 
Dr. Carroll’s deduction for children in case of the Roman 
Catholic Church? The amount he deducts may be open to 
question, and the taking of the census of 1913 is objectionable, 
but some deduction gives a better comparison with other re- 
ligious bodies. 

Sandusky, Ohio. A. M. P. 

[The first duty of a statistician is to report objective facts, 
not to arrange them for “comparison.” Catholic children are 
Catholics. Statistics which omit them are, therefore, false. 
What the Methodists and Presbyterians may do, has not the 
slightest bearing on the case.—Editor of AMERICA.] 


An English Easter in the Seventeenth Century 


To the Editor of America: 

The following passage occurs in “Oddsfish” (p. 176) the last 
novel of the late Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson: “It was in May 
that Mr. Hamerton had come to us, for Easter that year fell in 
that month.” I thought that the earliest possible date for 
Easter is March 22, and the latest April 25. Can you tell me 
how this rule is to be reconciled to Mgr. Benson’s May Easter? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. A. O’R. 


{Mgr. Benson was in error. In the year in question (1680, 
see page 227), Easter fell on April 21, according to the calen- 
dar of Catholic countries, where the Gregorian reform, or 
New Style, had been adopted. England at that time still 
followed the Old Style, and according to its calendar April 11 
was called Easter, although. the actual day observed was the 
same as in Catholic countries. The error probably arose from 
supposing that the Old Style date was ten greater than that 
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in the New Style, whereas it was ten less. The first day of 
the New Style was the day following October 4, 1582. This 
day was called October 15 in the New Style, while those who 
still adhered to Old Style called it October 5. 


The inverse of the above statement is, however, some- 
times true. Russia is the only large country now using the 
Old Style. In 1910 our Easter fell on March 27, but the Rus- 


sian Easter fell in that year on their April 18, which was our 
May 1. In 1907 our Easter was on March 31, but the Russians 
observed it on their April 22, our May 5. In these cases it 
will be seen that there was not merely a different date but 
that the two styles observed Easter on really different days. 
This happens rather frequently. 

The following point may be of interest. Although March 
22 is in general the earliest possible date of Easter, yet as 
our ecclesiastical tables are arranged it cam not come earlier 
than March 23 in the present and the two following centuries. 
The Easter of 1913 was as early as it is possible for it to be 
until the year 2200. In 1915 the Russian Easter falls on their 
March 22. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Joun T. Heprick, s.j.] 


The Extent of Bigotry 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

On noting Mr. Ronald’s objection to my article entitled, 
“Ludicrous Anachronism,” I was struck with the largeness of 
his proposition: “The spirit of intolerant bigotry is as rife in 
our land to-day as ever in the history of the past.” Naturally I 
sought for the proof; and in the number of instances cited must 
confess that I did not find it. It will not do to lay at the door 
of bigotry what formally springs from a source other than 
specific hatred for Catholics; nor can we saddle upon the whole 
nation what is not the attitude of at least a determining part. 
In a word to be bigotry, a thing must injure Catholics, as Cath- 
olics; to be “as rife as eyer in our history,” its extension must 
be such as to justify our attributing it to Americans in general. 
There is, however, in my opinion, not an instance given by Mr. 
Ronald which does not fail to evidence one or both of these 
elements. Some of them are truly against Catholics, as Catholics, 
but fail in the necessary universality. Others vindicate their 
proper extension, but have not been shown to be against Cath- 
olics in as much as they are Catholics. 

Suggestive films, for instance, are an injury to Catholics but 
good Protestants and all other upright people are likewise hurt. 
Filthy papers may be welcomed because of their filth, or because 
they assail Catholicism; if the reason is their anti-Catholic filth 
(a thing hard to determine) my objector has yet to show that 
representative American opinion approves of so vile an attack 
on one body of citizens. If bigotry opens the mails to the 
Menace, protests by several Protestant ministers and the several 
indictments already obtained against its publishers do not facili- 
tate Mr. Ronald’s task of showing that*Americans in general 
either believe its columns or sympathize with its designs. As 
for “priests of God and consecrated women being openly 
insulted in the -streets,’ I wonder how universal is this and 
whether even in its rare occurrence public opinion sanctions it. 
“Why thousands of Americans crowd each other from the box 
office of theaters where the sacred character of Sisters is made 
a wretched plaything,” Mr. Ronald himself has answered. Or 
at any rate he has not made clear that it is hatred of Catholics 
and not looseness of morals that accounts for the crowding he 
decries. Most of us I think, in view of the fact that Catholics 
have risen to lofty posts of trust in the country, will agree that 
public opinion repudiates discrimination against Catholics, be- 
cause and in as much as, they are Catholics. If it sympathized 
with the impersonation or insulting of nuns, or the boisterous 
villainy of the Menace or believed the Guardians of Liberty, I 


-voice an indignant protest. 








can not see how it could tolerate a Catholic Governor, a Cath- 
olic Secretary to the President or a Catholic Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

Of course we must not argue from this that Americans are 
loyal supporters of the Church; nor does it follow that they are 
bigots, because they do not rise and demand the suppression of 
the Menace or the disbanding of the Guardians of Liberty. A 
thing to be not-white need not be black. An American is not 
shown to be a bigot, merely by the fact that he is not an active 
friend of the Church. From non-Catholic Americans we ask 
but fair play. We can in justice give them no less. Now rapid 
generalizations that would saddle upon Americans in general the 
narrow viewpoint of a few relics of the Know-Nothings is 
hardly fair play. I admit that bigotry is rising here and there 
in the country, but I deny that Americans in general are in sym- 
pathy with the movement. Between the two extremes of opinion, 
“bigot” and “friend of the Church,” is the mean, “non-bigot.” 
If this seem too optimistic, it may be well to remember that 
optimism is likely to be a relative term. Schopenhauer, for in- 
stance, thought we were all too optimistic, while I am tempted 
to return the compliment to Mr. Ronald. For if the Catholic 
Church in the United States had no subtler undercurrent to 
contend with than suggestive films or the open vileness of the 
Menace we should have far less reason to fear than we now have. 
And hence Mr. Ronald, I should say, is “too optimistic’’ at least 
in this: that minimizing the greater danger he calls into promi- 
nence the lesser. This perhaps accounts for the peculiar relation 
his instances bore to his own proposition and mine; the rela- 
tion respectively, to the one, of an obvious non sequitur and 
to the other of great irrelevance. Geo. D. BULL, s.J. 


Bad Taste in Society Women 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The action of “Society Catholics” in making up theater parties 
in Lent and taking their young people to resorts that openly 
cater to indecency reflects little credit on their refinement, good 
taste or piety, and stirs the gorge of their coreligionists to 
The vogue of society people for 
novelty in amusement blinds them to many things. Little by 
little there has come about a very visible decadence in social 
standards of good taste, modesty and good manners which the 
“old families” were once so united in upholding. The efforts of 
the Catholic Theater Movement in repressing certain desreput- 
able amusements were met with the argument that “the people 
called for such amusement.” It would seem that a Catholic 
woman should blush with shame to be quoted as a patroness of 
such resorts. Moreover, men and women may drift away from 
the Catholic spirit and cast into open disregard the parental 
restraints of Mother Church, but the obligations and duties 
she imposes are founded upon divine precept and may not be 
ignored without drawing down sooner or later upon themselves 
and their children the anger of a just God. 

New York. A CatTHOoLic WoMAN. 


Fair Play for Austria and Prussia 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I would like to confront with a few facts from history an 
article, “The Condition of Peace,” printed in the issue of 
AMERICA for February 20. 

From the years 1848-1866 Austria fought in Italy for what 
were her own rightful possessions. She also fought for the 
Papal States. She was defeated in 1859. The Papal States 
were then annexed by the new kingdom of Italy. Austria 
did not recognize Italy, she did not make peace; but there 
was merely an armistice, lasting till 1866. Before the war 
broke out anew in 1866, Austria ceded her Italian possessions, 
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known as Venice, to Napoleon III, with the understanding 
that he shculd turn them over to Italy. The Papal States, 
however, were to be restored to the Pope in case Austria 
should be victorious in the war. What more a single power 
could do for the Pope is hard to see. Austria was beaten 
once more, not indeed in Italy, but in Germany, her fight 
for the Papal States being one of the causes of her defeat 
on German In the year 1870 Austria was absolutely 
unable to do anything against any foreign power. 

If it had not been for Austria, whom the writer of the article 
calls “that master-meddler in the discipline of the Church,” 
there would not have been left one Catholic in Germany 
after the so-called Reformation. To Austria the Church 
owes the preservation or rescue from Protestantism of one- 
half of the German people. 

Austria fought, almost single handed, for three hundred 
years against the Turks and saved thereby the whole of 
Christianity from the dominion of this enemy of the Church. 
One ruler of Austria, Joseph II (1780-1790) was a master- 
meddler in the discipline of the Church, but he ruled only 
ten years over Austria. 

“Prussia typifies heresy,” says the writer. This Prussia 
pays to every priest, to every bishop, to every cardinal a 
salary, which makes collections unnecessary, collections which, 
to my own personal experience, keep many away from the 
Church here in the States. This heretical Prussia looks to 
it, that every Catholic child, from six to feurteen years of 
age, receives two hours of religious instruction every week; 
these two hours of religious instruction are compulsory in 
all schools except the university. The priest in charge of 
this instruction has the same rights as any other teacher. 


soil. 


Where there is a sufficient number for a Catholic school, 
a Catholic school is established, the pastor acting as in- 
spector. Every Catholic child has to attend Mass on Sundays 
and at least once during the weck, absentees being subject to 
the same punishment as absentees from class-hours. This 
heretical Prussia does not call the priest, nor the sub- 


the colors, while the Protestant minister has to 
serve in the army. What the “heretical” Emperor has done 
for the French priests during this war, every one ought to 
know. These few facts I should like to see in print, that 
both the writer and the readers of the aforesaid article may 
have an illustration of how Prussia typifies heresy, and how 
Austria is the master-meddler in the discipline of the Church. 
[ am neither a Prussian nor an Austrian by birth, but I stand 


deacon, te 


for fairness 


L.5.G 


Chicago 


Newman’s Famous Libel Suit 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the Outlook for March 10, I find the following passage : 
Cardinal New man was brought up in England for trial for 

defaming Father Achilli, who had left the Roman Catholic 

Church_ for the Protestant communion as Cardinal Newman 

had left the Protestant Church for the Roman Catholic 

communion. He was convicted of a libel and was mulcted 

to the extent of 12,000 English pounds, or $60,000. 


Apart from the obvious fact that the reasons which wrought 
the change in Newman, were quite different from the motives 
which turned this “profligate in a cowl” to the Protestant Church, 
and I am not aware that any Protestant Church is now anxious 
to claim him, may I point out that Father, not Cardinal, Newman 
was not “mulcted to the extent of 12,000 English pounds” or 
anything like it. Ward, in his “Life of Cardinal Newman,” 
states that “the costs and expenses of the trial,” quite another 
matter, reached that sum. And the real results of this mis- 
carriage of justice are thus put by the same authority: 








In a leading article, The Times spoke of the three days’ 
proceedings as “indecorous in their nature, unsatisfactory 
in their result, and as little calculated to increase the respect 
of the people for the administration of justice or the esti- 
mation by foreign nations of the English name and char- 


acter.” “We consider,” the article added, “that a great blow 
has been given to the administration of justice in this coun- 
iry, and that Roman Catholics will henceforth have only 
too good reason for asserting that there is no justice for 
them in cases tending to arouse the Protestant feelings of 
judges and juries.” These remarks represent the opinion of 
the educated public. Dr. Achilli was no longer in the public 
eye an innocent martyr whose testimony against Romanism 
was unimpeachable. Evidence which could not for the mo- 
ment prevail with the jury against the wonderful anti-Cath- 
olic bigotry of the time, gradually sank into the public mind 
and had its effect. Achilli’s teeth were drawn; he 
ceased to be an effective champion of the Protestant re- 
ligion; and he shortly disappeared from the public view. 
(Italics inserted. ) 


This passage indicates clearly, the biased mentality of the 
Outlook writer, who does not hesitate to put on a par, the great 
Cardinal, and a profligate friar who spoke “not only against the 
Catholic faith, but the moral law.” 


New York. JoHN WILTBYE. 


Temperance Against Prohibition 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The exceptionally clear, comprehensive, and dispassionate pres- 
entation of the subject of “Temperance against Prohibition,” 
which appears in your issue of March 6, deserves the widest 
possible publicity. It is an appeal not merely to “sensible men 
of good will,” to whom it is directly addressed, but also to those 
who may, perhaps, neither claim nor deserve that meritorious 
designation. All men of intelligence should recognize to what 
serious extent their rights and personal liberty are jeopardized 
by prohibition—that most pernicious type of folly, which is well 
characterized by the author of the article as “midsummer mad- 
ness,” and is now rampant under the gross misnomer of “re- 
form.” However far the condition of society in the “dark ages” 
may have been inferior to the exalted civilization which so- 
called “reformers” claim for the present day, the “dark ages” 
can not, at least, be denied the merit of having been exempt 
from the perversions of intellect and the errors of intention 
which are to-day manifested in “Higher Criticism,” “Christian 
Science,” “Socialism,” and last, but by no means least, “Prohibi- 
tion.” 

That a very large percentage of those who are seeking to inflict 
prohibition upon this nation are thoroughly honest, conscientious, 
and actuated by the worthiest motives, is undeniable; but they 
have either been ignorant of the actual conditions which bear 
upon the question of how best to promote the cause of true 
temperance, or have been deceived by the misrepresentations of 
a small minority, consisting of paid agitators. These agitators 
make it a matter of business to gain their subsistence by efforts 
to convert the well-meant intentions of the advocates of tem- 
perance into a fanaticism which ignores the rights, not only of 
“the liquor interests,” but also of all other citizens, and which, 
as has been shown in numerous instances, increases, instead of 
diminishing, the evils which it claims, in season and out of sea- 
son, that it is intended to prevent. The acme of trespass upon 
personal liberty and constitutional rights has been reached in the 
recent enactment of prohibition legislation in Arizona, under 
which the practice of the Catholic religion in that State has 
actually been made contrary to law. And unless the “moderate 
element in American public life,” mentioned by the author of the 
article to which I have referred, as well as the voters who can 
move that element to proper action, stem the tide of folly and 
fanaticism, similar legislation will elsewhere be enacted, and the 
author’s belief that “a quarter of a century hence will see the 
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United States a nation of drug-fiends,” will find its realization 
in the degradation of our country. 

No law has ever been made, and no law ever can be made and 
enforced which will prevent the indulgence of a natural appetite, 
which, within proper bounds, is neither improper nor harmful; 


and one of the many detrimental results of legislation to that. 


end, has been to inculcate in the minds of many whose rights 
have been trespassed upon, a demoralizing contempt for law in 
general. The regulation of the liquor traffic, and the prevention 
of the serious injury resultant upon the abuse of liquors, is, 
however, entirely practicable, and legislation to that effect would 
be enforceable without involving confiscation of property, viola- 
tion of vested rights, or undue limitation of the personal liberty 
of the citizen. Moreover, “the liquor interests” would not only 
not oppose such legislation, but would find it to their advantage 
to give their active support to its enforcement. Unfortunately, 
however, regulation would not redound to the advertising 
schemes of the self-constituted “reformers.” But it should not 
for that reason fail to receive the hearty support of every one 
who advocates the only approach to “prohibition” that would be 
either right or effective, i. e¢., the regulation of the sale and use 
of liquors by such fair and reasonable legislation as will com- 
mand the approval and support of all who are advocates of 
“temperance.” I earnestly urge your readers to heed and take 
action on “Temperance against Prohibition,” and if, in so doing, 
I make myself an advocate of “the liquor interests,” let profes- 
sionai prohibitionists “make the most of it.” Regulation can 
prevent a man from injuring himself and society by excess; 
but even if it should fail to do so, a stupefied and helpless drunk- 
ard is a less dangerous element than a drug-crazed and murder- 
ous maniac. 


New York. J. SNowpen BELL. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Intemperance can not be checked and prohibition averted by 
the means and methods of the article “Temperance against Pro- 
hibition” in America of March 6. Drink is not the gnat some 
would imply; it takes more than a gnat to arouse the self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm that possesses the advocates of prohibi- 
tion, and urges them to unreasonable extremes. Men do not 
lose their reason for a gnat. If this “gnat” were strained out, 
the “camels of iniquity” would shrink to very diminutive dimen- 
sions. Superintendents of penal and charitable institutions state 
that drink, directly or indirectly, brings nine-tenths of the in- 
mates to these institutions; and bishops attribute to the same 
source nine-tenths of the trouble they have in the administration 
of their office. My experience of thirty-nine years in the priest- 
hood, of more than thirty years as an active member of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, and of twelve 
years in the Priests’ Total Abstinence League, and as an officer 
in both Associations for the same length of time, corroborates 
the testimony of these civil and ecclesiastical magistrates. 

The urgent need of legislation to prevent the abuses con- 
nected with the manufacture and sale of intoxicants in the 
United States is far from manifest, unless we are prepared to 
accept the contention of those who advocate prohibition; nor is 
it clear that practical Catholics generally would approve of the 
strictest enforcement of such legislation. Appealing to legisla- 
tion for the cure of every evil is the great mistake of the day. 
There is entirely too much legislation. What is needed is the 
enforcement or the repeal of the laws we have. Enforcement 
of the law does not depend wholly on the police, it must have 
as its foundation respect for law and authority. Too much has 
been written by those who profess to fear that Catholic temper- 
ance workers may go too far, that readily lends itself to quota- 
tion against genuine temperance work and in favor of drinking. 
The Church has ever insisted on respect for law and authority; 















and if her admonitions in regard to temperance had been as 
generally observed as they are neglected, it would have reacted 
favorably on the public, intemperance would have been kept 
under fairly good control, and the movement for prohibition 
might not have been inaugurated or at least not have acquired its 
present momentum. The movement, however, is not going to 
be overcome by ridicule and pleasantry, but it may be directed 
by sympathetic reasoning, for these people are desperately in 
earnest, even if their zeal is unreasonable. But the continuation 
of the Mass does not depend on this movement being overcome 
or controlled; though if it is not controlled, Catholics may be 
inconvenienced in some places. But who will be to blame? If 
Catholics had followed the admonitions of the Church, such 
danger would not have arisen. 

Pastors were told by the Council of Baltimore to keep their 
people away from the saloon, and to get such of them as were in 
the dangerous liquor business out of it, and to make every effort 
to root out the vice of intemperance which gives scandal to non- 
Catholics and is both an obstacle to the spread of the true re- 
ligion and a perpetual incentive to sin. They were never to 
cease crying out against the vice and whatever leads to it; for 
to them the Council looked for the spread of sobriety. The late 
Pontiff hoped that not only bishops, priests and men of religious 
orders but also laymen would become members of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America, since those who abstain 
entirely from all intoxicating drink are worthy of all praise. 
Priests especially should be conspicuous as models of abstinence. 
As regards the laity, the Council declares the zeal of total 
abstainers to be according to knowledge, and commends their 
societies to the fatherly care of pastors. Those who can not 
get out of the dangerous business must not sell on Sundays, nor 
to minors, nor to those who they foresee will abuse drink; and 
they must not allow sinful language in their places of business. 
Much more might be cited from Councils and Pontiffs, both as 
regards priests and people. If these admonitions had been con- 
scientiously followed, conditions would be such as to preclude 
the danger the writer of the article apprehends from prohibition. 
To follow these admonitions and induce their readers to follow 
them should be the work of Catholic writers and leaders, instead 
of ridiculing and denouncing the extravagances of those who 
have not an infallible teacher and guide. Let there be a little 
more Christian charity and respect for the wish of the Chureh 
in this matter. 


Scottsdale, Pa. M. A. LAMBING. 


Witches Not Burned : 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I call attention to a slight error in the article entitled “A 
Ludicrous Anachronism” in the issue of February 20? I refer 
to the sentence in the first paragraph in which Cotton Mather’s 
probable words in the event of his appearance at the present time 
on Broadway, are related. “‘Papist’ he might say, or ‘witches’ 
and of these words, the former for him would be nimbused with 
all that a bitter Puritan age had laid at the door of Catholics, 
and the latter would be redolent of the times and environment 
that made possible Salem and its stake.” The inaccuracy to 
which I refer is the inference to be drawn from the word 
“stake.” This is, evidently, that witches were burned in Salem. 
Such was not the case. They were tortured in a variety of 
ways; one was pressed to death with stones and the rest were 
hung. Hence the name which still clings to the place of execu- 
tion, “Gallows Hill.” I call attention to this error because it 
appears with such frequency that it might be catalogued with the 
supposed Jesuit doctrine “the end justifies the means”—or placed 
in Dr. Walsh’s list of historical “Dont’s.”’ 

A SALEMITE. 
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The Minimum and a Menace 


INCE the Day of Pentecost dawned on the earth 
Catholics have been under the constant necessity of 
going without a great many things. First of all, they 
had to do without places of worship, then they were 
driven underground, and counted it but a small thing to 
have to forego life itself. They had to go without civil 
rights, without education for themselves or for their 


children, without food, without possessions, without 


honor and respect; but even in the blackest days, under 


the most severe and tyrannical of the penal laws and 
proscription acts, they never had to go without the Mass, 
The Mass is the minimum, yet, if the present trend of 
the latest prohibition laws be taken as indicative, we may 
not improbably find ourselves in free America called 
upon to go without the Mass. 

Of the nineteen States which are now “dry,” Utah, 
the last to establish State Prohibition, may well typify 
the menace to our religious rights that faces us. The 
Wooten State-Wide Prohibition Bill, which passed the 
House by a vote of 40 to 5 on March 2, prohibits specifi- 
cally the manufacture of wine for sacramental purposes, 
the Bill becoming effective on July 1, 1916. Mark the 
effect. With the importation of wine forbidden, its 
manufacture penalized, is the Catholic priest to be forced 
into the disgusting réle of a smuggler of contraband, or 
to resort to the low device of illicit distilling, or is the 
holy Mass to be abandoned altogether in the State of 
Utah? The conditions admit of no other alternatives so 
far as the outlook implies at present. Attempts to refer 
the matter of this Bill to a vote of the people were de- 
feated by 45 to 9; how, then, are the 13,000 Catholics of 
Utah to help themselves ; are they to be forced out of the 
State, and with such a beginning what assurances have 
Catholics of the other eighteen “dry” States that they too 








may not have the same experience under a system of 
State Prohibition ? 

Meanwiile, the Supreme Court has taken the homely 
beer under its protection, and in the Kirmeyer case, 
where this beverage was delivered in Kansas against the 
Prohibition law of that State, Justice McReynolds de- 
clared the decision of the Supreme Court to be as follows: 


Beer is a recognized article of commerce. The right to 
send it from ene State to another, and the act of doing so, 
are interstate commerce, the regulation whereof has been 
committed to Congress, and a State law which denies such 
right or substantially interferes with or hampers the same 
is in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. 


Is the gratification of what is after all a mere appetite 
to be afforded more consideration than the most sacred 
and solemn act of worship that the Catholic Church 
knows? If the Catholic pastors of Utah and Arizona, 
observing that the children of this world in their genera- 
tion are wiser than the children of light, copy their wis- 
dom and their strategies so that the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice may not cease altogether, may we expect the 
Supreme Court to decide that “Altar wine is a recognized 
article of commerce”? One thing is certain. The matter 
has now passed beyond the bounds of ethics and econo- 
mics; it has become a menace to the most vital of all 
rights, religious rights. What-the ferocity of Nero, the 
cruelty of Julian, of a Henry or Elizabeth Tudor failed 
to effect, the freak legislation of prohibition extremists is 
on the high way to accomplish. In the days of the direst 
persecution there was a minimum; that minimum was 
the Mass, and now, under a system of freedom and 
toleration, the Mass is threatened. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


HE children who had the happy thought of writing 
the following letter are only one out of many hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of groups that are crying to 
Him whose mercy is above all His works, for peace, 
peace that the world knows not of: 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some time ago our pastor received a communication which 
was immediately sent to our directress, suggesting a crusade 
of prayer among the children of the school for peace in 
Mexico as well as in the European countries. We, the chil- 
dren of SS. Cyril and Methodius School, those of us who have 
made our first Holy Communion, under the auspices of 
pastor and directress, have formed a band and each Thursday 
and Friday, since January 28, we have received Holy Com- 
munion in a body for the intention requested. We mean to 
continue this practice until June, 1915. We number about 
one hundred and fifty, ranging from nine to fourteen years 
of age. The younger children of our school recite special 
prayers at their visits to the Blessed Sacrament and hear 
Mass every morning. We wish the other parochial and pri- 
vate schools of America would join us. 

Tue CHivpren or SS. Cyrit anp Metuopius SLovaK ScHoot. 


This is not the first case in which the Saviour has per- 
fected praise out of mouths of little ones. Long ago, on 
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a certain Sunday, as He wept over the people of Israel, 
because they knew not the things that were for their 
peace, He found His consolation in the love and devo- 


tion of children. We may well believe that for their 
sake He would even have spared their parents, had not 
their hard hearts been set on murdering their Friend of 
friends. Will He save the world to-day from the full 
measure of its retribution because of the entreaty of our 
Catholic children? No one that knows His heart can 
doubt it. 


‘‘Here’s a Sitiwation’’ 


HE National Educational Association offers a prize 

of one thousand dollars for the best essay on “The 

Essential Place of Religion in Education, with an Out- 

line of a Plan for Introducing Religious Teaching into 
the Public Schools.” 

The title, though lengthy, is encouraging. By those 
who framed it, it was meant to affirm that religion, true 
religion, has a place in education.. But a subjoined ex- 
planation dashes hope. This religion “is to be defined 
in a way not to run counter to the creeds of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, or Jew.” It is, therefore, a denatured, 
devitalized, spurious religion. The divinity of Christ, 
for instance, runs counter to the creed of the Jew, and 
must, therefore, be omitted. But the omission runs 
counter to the creed of the Catholic, and of many a 
Protestant. Whether you omit this truth or include it, 
you run “counter” to some one’s creed. “Here,” as the 
Grinder remarked, “here’s a sitiwation for a cove.” 

As is fairly obvious, this competition is open only to 
the gentlemen who once proved, in a learned essay, the 
Objective Identity of Opposites, and to his lineal de- 
scendants. To widen the field of competitors, it is respect- 
fully suggested that the title be amended to read: “The 
Essential Place of Heresy in Education, with an Outline 
of a Plan for Introducing Heretical Teaching into the 
Public Schools.” 


A ‘‘Comforting Assurance’’ 


NDERTAKERS are now printing announcements 
like the following : 

A new and better way of burial. The more modern under- 
takers recommend an outer receptacle of moisture-proof 
cement composition reinforced with steel. The —— vault is a 
comforting assurance against the wet, unsanitary old- 
fashioned grave. 


What a solace it must be to the dying rich man of to- 
day to know that after his soul has gone to judgment his 
body will not be consigned to the “wet, unsanitary, old- 
fashioned grave,” but by being entombed in an “outer 
receptacle of moisture-proof, cement composition, rein- 
forced with steel,” will long be preserved from the rav- 
ages of death. Should Dives’ life, by the by, chance to 
be one of extraordinary holiness, a tightly-sealed sepul- 








cher may prove a great convenience to the promoter of 
his cause. As this newly-invented “outer receptacle” will 
now become, in all probability, the “correct thing” for 
funerals, the “high cost of dying” will be lamented more 
tearfully than ever. 

Leaving this life for another world would be an unos- 
tentatious and inexpensive proceeding if men of means 
felt greater concern about where their souls are to be 
forever than the interest they show regarding the place 
their bodies are to lie for a comparatively short 
period. Toa Catholic, provision that is made for a hun- 
dred requiem Masses ought to be a far more “comforting 
assurance” than is the prospect of avoiding a “wet, un- 
sanitary, old-fashioned grave.’ But as the poor are now 
as eager for a splendid funeral as the rich, these ex- 
pensive “outer receptacles” will doubtless have a large 
sale, and the undertaker will prosper. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the souls of those whose mortal remains have been 
interred so securely, may long be kept, owing to the 
pagan vanity of their relatives, from entering the place 
of refreshment, light and peace. 


The War's Cost 


R. SAMUEL, the President of the British Local 
Government Board, who is reputed to be a master 
of figures, remarked not long ago that any one who 
makes a present of one thousand pounds to the Allies’ 
war-fund can have the comfort of knowing that his gift 
will meet the vast armament’s expenses for just one 
minute and a half. Mr. Samuel’s hearers were left to 
compute for themselves the value to England of a 
patriotic offering, say, of only five pounds. Great Britain 
alone is said to be spending more than £1,000,000 a day 
on the war. Germany, it is calculated, used 120,000 shells 
daily for a time, at an average outlay of $10.00 a shell, 
though some of the big shells cost $500 each. A Con- 
necticut firm is said to be providing England with 
$25,000,000 worth of cartridges, and another American 
agent received orders for war supplies which came in all 
to some $150,000,000. After allowing for exaggerations 
these figures will give some idea of the present war’s 
cost reckoned merely in dollars and cents. 

What the great conflict is costing in things far more 
serious than money may be gathered from the report that 
scores of eminent artists, scientists and authors have al- 
ready fallen in the French and German armies. Add to 
that the misery and wretchedness of the invaded coun- 
tries, the starving people, desolate homes, and ruined, 
churches ; reckon up the dreadful toll of killed, wounded 
and missing, which some compute at 6,000,000 up to 
February 1; then recall the crippling or total stopping 
of missionary activities at home and abroad the war has 
caused, and some faint conception may be had of the 
disasters the present conflict has already brought in its 
train. 

Can not the prayers of Catholics put an end to these 
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horrors? On Peace Sunday, March 21, if all the chil- 
dren of the Church will come before God’s throne with 
clean hearts and glowing faith, and plead there earnestly 
for a cessation of hostilities, imploring Him in the words 
of the Pope’s prayer to “Pity the countless mothers in 
anguish for the fate of their sons; pity the numberless 
families now bereaved of their fathers; pity Europe over 
which broods such havoc and disaster,” He will merci- 
fully hearken, let us hope, to our prayers and give the 
world peace. 


Women and Children First 


S if in answer to a recent query in AMERICA, a Cor- 
respondent writes the New York Times, in behalf 

of the “Blue Cross.” This society is in great need of 
cotton, alum, linseed, surgical bandages, and rugs, not 
for wounded soldiers, but for wounded horses. At the 
same time, the Red Cross and other societies appeal for 
funds to help them feed starving women and children. 
“Women and children first,” was once the first article 
in the creed of chivalry. Now, it would seem, it must be 
revised to include the horse. This is zoophily run mad. 
Let there be not talk of horses, when what once were men 
lie writhing unattended on the field, and gaunt mothers 
and wan, wasted children hold out pleading hands for 


bread. 


Billion Leaflet Campaign 


—" make possible socialism in our time,” a billion 
leaflet plan has been devised by the Appeal. 
This, it argues, would mean ten leaflets for every man, 
woman and child in the country. They are to be struck 
off by “the same press that prints the Appeal, at the rate 
of 25,000 an hour.” Ten thousand two-page leaflets can 
thus be sold at the price of $2.50, express or freight 
extra. To attract the casual reader the first of the 
leaflets will be headed, “Socialism Exposed.” With this 
bait those who would otherwise keep aloof from social- 
istic literature are to be caught. The billion copies must 
be distributed between April 1, 1915, and election day, 
1916. Such is the plan. It may not succeed entirely. 
Socialist plans, like others, “gang aft agley.” Yet it will, 
at least, succeed in part. The very output of leaflets is 
itself a success. The following are some suggestions 
from a comrade in Erie, Pa., for their distribution : 


Divide your ward into districts of about 100 houses each. 
Assign one comrade to each district. 

Start out early Sunday morning. Six o’clock in summer is 
a good hour. Get around just after the newsboys and milk 


man. 
Examine each house carefully to find where best to place 


the leaflet. 
WHERE TO PLACE LITERATURE 
1. Under the lid of the mail box, or in the wire holder, 
leaving the heading of the leaflet in plain view. 
2. Inside a Sunday newspaper. Open the newspaper lying 
on the porch and slip leaflet inside. 
3. Or slip the leaflet under the door. 





Don’t Do it 

Don't throw the leaflet loose on the porch. 

Don’t fold the leaflet too small. It should show up promi- 
nently. 

Don’t wait around for some one to go with you. Do the 
work yourself. 

Don’t be afraid of making a noise walking over the porch. 
Nobody will hurt you. 

Don't put leaflets out of sight inside a mail box. Leave 
them prominently displayed. 


We quote this as an instance of the methods pursued 
by socialism to carry on its propaganda, and of the will- 
ing activity of the host of comrades upon which it 
counts. The same methods are used and the same readi- 
ness is displayed in every country. The complete ruin 
of the International, the practical repudiation of funda- 


‘mental principles, the failure of theory after theory, the 


Babel of confusion within the party, all these, and a 
hundred other deterrent reasons, will not serve to cool 
the enthusiasm. The sowing of the tares, the spreading 
of revolution, will continue unhindered. The Christianity 
of the Church will be combated as before, insidiously or 
openly, in the name of a man-made, revolutionary Chris- 
tianity defying the Church and the Commandments. 

The question naturally suggested by this spectacle is 
of intense importance. It should be applied individually 
and personally to ourselves: “What are we doing to 
make possible the one thing which alone is of supreme 
consequence, the coming of God’s true kingdom in our 
time?” The vast possibilities of the propaganda of 
literature for this purpose must be more perfectly and 
practically understood by us. Truth, no less than error, 
has need of it. 


Euphemia and the Euphemists 


UPHEMIA is a country whose discovery dates back 
before the dawn of history. The Greeks named the 
land and sent large colonies to it. The geographical 
boundaries have never been clearly settled. South of 
Euphemia lies a very thickly populated nation called 
Mendacia. The Euphemists are such great friends and 
allies of the Mendacians that they have not gone to the 
trouble of surveying their respective territories, or of es- 
tablishing definite boundaries. To the north, however, is 
the land of Sinceria, not at all friendly to its southern 
neighbors and sharply divided from Euphemia in land- 
scape and climate. Euphemia is a land of shady valleys 
and heavy mists, whereas Sinceria is a bracing, moun- 
tainous country, swept bright by stiff winds. 

The first point a traveler would notice in Euphemia 
would be the silence of all.the children. They may oc- 
casionally be seen, but never heard. The enfant terrible 
is either gagged to silence or packed off to school amid 
the hills of Sinceria, until the period of self-conscious- 
ness dawns. This custom was first introduced when the 
King of Euphemia was paying a visit to one of his sub- 
jects. A particularly well-behaved child said to him, 
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making a pretty curtesy: “Your majesty is a wonderful 
man.” . “Why do you say that?” asked the charmed 
King. “Because mama told me to,” replied the child, 
who was rushed off that very night to a boarding-school 
in Sinceria. 

The stranger would notice one odd fashion of Euphe- 
mia: its partiality for the color white. For furs the 
Euphemists favor sheep’s clothing. Everything in 
Euphemia is kept white-washed, and as no weather-proof 
enamel has been as yet invented there, the process of 
applying new coats of white, when the former applica- 
tion is soiled or scaling off, has to be continually carried 
on. For this reason most of the inhabitants know some- 
thing of the art. All the sepulchers even are whitened. 
It should, however, be noted that the Euphemists them- 
selves never employ the terms, grave or sepulcher. They 
refer to the ultimate-resting place and the ancestral 
mausoleum. An exception to the prevailing color-scheme 
of mother-of-pearl, which is Euphemistic for white, is 
found in a substance once styled rouge, but now known 
as rose-talcum. The rose-talcum is worn over the uni- 
versal smile that is a national trait of the Euphemists. 
An inhabitant, since ostracized, likened the smile to 
patent-leather or vaseline. 

The language of Euphemia is especially worthy of 
note. The merchants are skilful in its use; the lawyers 
and doctors are more expert still in Euphemistic, but if a 
stranger wishes to hear the language spoken in its purity, 
he must mingle in the first society of Euphemia. He will 
note that perfection when his car stops at the porte- 
cochére. The attendants at the entrance will inform him 
of the unavoidable absence or most delighted presence of 
the occupants of the mansion. “Houses” are obsolete in 
Euphemistic. He will receive missives, or even epistles, 
couched in the exquisite vocabulary of regrettable pre- 
vious engagements, or of supreme felicitations. Should 
he finally succeed in gaining admission into the inner 
circle, he will notice that sin and vice are vulgar terms. 
At times, however, the white-wash has an unhappy pro- 
pensity for flaking off, and the once ornate nomenclature, 
as in the case of “saloon,” must be replaced in turn by 
“restaurant,” “café,” “cabaret,” and “cafeteria.” Eu- 
phemia is sensitive to any lack of respectability. Eutha- 
nasia and kleptomania are well-known substitutes for 
sordid terms. People in Euphemia are “frank,” “daring,” 
or, perhaps, “indiscreet.” They incline to new thought 
esotericism and cosmic affinities, and by this and similar 
parlance, especially by incompatibility of temperament, 
they gracefully drape over a multitude of sins—hush !— 
the term they used is not sins but foibles, or better, 
atavistic tendencies. 

It was one of the famous heroes of Euphemia who re- 
duced the practice of cleaning the outside to a fine art 
when he rid himself of cowardice, injustice and brutal 
‘murder, by the simple process of washing his hands. It 
was the same Euphemist who asked, “What is truth?” 
‘Euphemia has never heard the answer. 





LITERATURE 
A Magic Carpet 


HAT a thrill of excitement must have passed over the 
fortunate person of Bagdad whose good luck it was to 
make the acquaintance of the magic carpet. He simply sat down 
on the carpet, wished to be in a certain place, and ere the wish 
was formulated he was there. From all that we learn about the 
story the only limit to such traveling was that it was confined 
to contemporary events. But there is no need to lament the 
passing of the days of magic carpets, we have our own magic, 
and a magician from Boston, who carries us to scenes quite as 
wonderful as‘those the Bagdad traveler saw, and in some in- 
stances quite as problematical; nor need we stir one inch away 
from our own fireside. In fourteen locked chambers, “The 
World’s Story” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) contains the history of 
mankind from the days of the earliest civilizations, passing with 
majestic sweep through the ages, on and on, never stopping, 
until time turns in on us and we come back to America in 
season for the Gettysburg celebration in 1913 and the Panama 
Canal. 

Here is no solitary journey, taken with the company of a 
dilapidated cicerone mispronouncing words and names to his 
heart’s content in a rusty, weather-beaten voice, breaking in with 
inconsequent remarks in season and out. The magician has 
summoned to his command some five hundred anid fifty of his 
jinn—good, bad and indifferent, after the manner of jinn—and 
bound them with unbreakable fetters by the magic spell of the 
printed word. So chained, they can not escape or refuse to obey 
when the potent charm of opened pages calls them from their 
retreat. 

The company leads off with Confucius, and with him are 
Kubla Khan, and Jimmu Tenno the first Mikado of Japan; the 
great leaders of the Old Testament, and the early Aryans, who 
lived in the far distant ages in India. The early picture writers 
of Egypt have their story to tell. Homer is there, Demosthenes, 
Plato and the loquacious Herodotus. There are the Latins: 
Horace, Catullus, Virgil. There are the ancient monks, Abbots 
Adamnam and Aelfric hailing from the Celtic monasteries of 
Scotland and the North, and following in a later age Froissart 
the Chronicler, Benvenuto Cellini, Sir Walter Raleigh; a host 
from every civilized people inhabiting the globe from long ago 
down to our own day. 

Among such a company, each with the prevailing prejudice of 
his time, each with his own message, and, in many an instance, 
each with his own axe to grind, to be fore-warned is to be fore- 
armed. The modern historian—taking modern history in its 
technical meaning—who is not a Catholic is, as a rule, notoriously 
biased and singularly unfair when he, or she, is moved to touch 
upon some Catholic theme. Just here is where the Catholic 
traveler, who thinks of setting out to explore the fourteen 
chambers that contain “The World’s Story,” will wisely take 
stock of his company, lest on the way he fall among thieves. The 
entertainment which such writers as Hume, Gibbon, James 
Anthony Froude, and the airy Voltaire—to mention but a few— 
may afford is more than counterbalanced by the inaccuracy of 
their statements, and their deliberate perversion of the truth 
when that truth happens to be Catholic. On a magic journey, 
just as on any other journey, there are risks; and the mental 
bruises are not so easily eradicated as the bruises of the body, 
and are far more harmful. So too, a jinnee being a thing of 
the shades you can not hit back. 

We begin our journey then, with Confucius, whose delight it 
is to carry us back to the year 2356 B. C., when Yaou, the model , 
emperor, ruled China. In that same land some centuries later 
we meet the Franciscan missionaries; first of all Brother John 
of Corvino, who labored alone for eleven years. Then the 
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Jesuits who, im the sixteenth century, won the hearts of the 
Chinese by their exquisite tact, and led them by the way of 
knowledge to the Faith. Japan, if the shades are to be believed, 
apparently never at any time had received missionaries, and 
India is strangely silent as to the heroic labors of St. Francis 
Xavier, of whom the Malabar Christians derive their origin; 
while in darkest Africa there shines but one little light, even the 
Protestant missionary, Mungo Park. 

From Africa to Rome is a hasty flight, and the letter of Pliny 
the Younger to the Emperor Trajan arrests our attention for a 
moment. “The Christians,” says Pliny, “declared that the sum 
of their guilt or their error amounted to this, that on a stated 
day they had been accustomed to meet before daybreak and to 
recite a hymn among themselves to Christ when this 
ceremony was concluded, it had been their custom to depart and 
meet again to take food. He asks the Emperor's ad- 
vice and Trajan writes: 

You have adopted the proper course, my dear Pliny, in 
examining into the cases of those who have been denounced 
to you as Christians, for no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down to meet a question of such wide extent. The Chris- 
tians are not to be hunted out; if they are brought before 
you and the offence is proved, they are to be published. 


From Trajan the story of Rome is carried down to the Edict 
of Constantine, and ends with a burst of glory at the court of 
the magnificent young Byzantine Emperor Justinian. 

The splendor of Rome continues through Italy, passing by 
Charlemagne, and in the whirl of life are St. Francis, the great 
popes and the artists, with Galileo in his old réle; but the fall 
of Rome and the usurpation of the sovereignty of the Pope are 
altogether too optimistic not to arouse the suspicions of the 
wandering Catholic who may have other ideas as to the equity 
of this page of history. After passing in review the whole tale 
of French history, the coronation of Charles VII at Reims, the 
death of Joan the Maid; after having flitted airily across Spain, 
where, by the way, they show you the long-suffering Torquemada 
and the Inquisition as a sort of bogey, and a somewhat overdone 
bogey at that, the magic carpet whirls the traveler through 
Eastern Europe and Turkey, with a brief stop to view the fall 
of Constantinople and the triumph of the Crescent over the 
Cross. 

On and on, through Germany, with a sly peep at Luther and 
the Reformation, a hurried rush through Switzerland, and then 
the Netherlands. A wise traveler will discount all he may be 
told regarding the Inquisition, and make a few inquiries con- 
cerning the terrible Jesuits and the wily Franciscan who en- 


gineered the assassination of William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange. 
Great Britain and Ireland have their tale to unfold. Who 


would have thought, however, that King Alfred the Great was a 


Catholic and went to Mass: the historians are always silent 


about it. St. Thomas of Canterbury suffers in his reputation 
because opinions as to the idea of a prelate differ. And with 
Friar Roger Bacon in disgrace as a magician, and Bishop 


Stephen Gardiner slyly lurking in the shadows as a _ bloody 
papist, nothing less than the sunny presence of Good Queen Bess 
will light up the dismal picture. “The Lady Elizabeth,” says 
Heywood, who possessed a pretty wit, “was born on the eve of 
the Virgin’s Nativity, and died on the eve of the Virgin’s An- 
nunciation. Even that she is now in heaven with all those 
blessed virgins that had oil in their lamps”! 

At last, having traversed the globe, and having seen all the 
glory of the world go by, and having, incidentally, learned the 
fallibility of historians, the traveler returns home to his native 
America, with just one little stop in Florida where they show a 
“bigoted Romanist”’—a delicate compliment, that, to Catholic 
readers !—one Philip II of Spain. Then home to the ring of the 
telephone, the crash of the steam shovel, and the crackling of 








the wireless. The fourteen closed chambers have yielded up 
their secrets, and the five hundred and fifty jinn have done 
their best—or their worst! H. C. WArtrtTs. 


REVIEWS 


Second Edition. 
New 


The New International Encyclopedia. 
Eight volumes, from A-Arabic to Enteritis-Foraker. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $5.00 a volume. 

This edition of the “New International Encyclopedia” has 
been revised in every article, we are informed, and is pririted 


from type entirely reset. The completed work will 
be considerably enlarged and will consist of twenty-four 
volumes. Of the three original editors two have 


died, Daniel Coit Gilman and Harry Thurston Peck. The 
third, Frank Moore Colby, has undertaken the responsibility 
for the second edition in conjunction with Dr. Talcott 
Williams. As the reviewer assumes that the editors of the 
“New International” would like to have a Catholic’s opinion 
of the work's treatment of religious questions, the following 
remarks are confined to such topics: It is plain that no con- 
scious discourtesy toward Catholics was anywhere intended 
by the editors, while the names of several Catholic writers 
are given who are held responsible for certain matters directly 
and exclusively Catholic. But the manifold subjects of gen- 
eral religious interest are contributed, as a rule, by men who 
are apparently far removed from orthodox Christianity. In 
some articles the writers have at least confined themselves to 
objective statements of mainly non-Catholic views. In others, 
however, this is not the case. 

As the first illustration, the question of the origin of man 
may be taken. Thus under “Adam” we learn that “The first 
three chapters of Genesis is a composite production embody- 
ing various tales or myths.” Turning to the long article on 
“Evolution” we are met with the ipse dixit statement: “The 
proof of man’s origin from some other primate is now past 
dispute. In fact no scientist now doubts man’s descent, less 
directly from all lower forms of life, and more immediately 
from a common ancestor with the anthropoid ape.” Life 
itself simply sprang into being by spontaneous generation, 
“the materials for the formation of the first bit of living proto- 
plasm being ready at hand.” We next find that religion has 
evolved in a similar way: from materialism to polytheism 
and thence to monotheism. 

Coming to the many articles upon the Scrip- 
tures, it is plain that higher criticism or similar novelties are 
of prime importance here as representing the popular theories 
of the day. Of the Book of Daniel, for instance, it is stated 
that Bertholet has “shown” that “much of the apocalyptic 
material of the book has a foreign origin in Babylonian and 
Persian mythology.” Of two other of the inspired books of 
the Old Testament it is asserted that one is a product of 
Oriental scepticism and that the other espouses the rational- 
istic tendencies of the later Sadducees. Of “Elijah” we are 
told that “an old storm myth, in which the rolling of the 
clouds is taken as portraying the storm god himself riding 
in his chariot, may have been incorporated into the story 
of the old prophet.” The prophets themselves, under the 
term “Demoniac,” are described as men who, in spite of their 
“high moral ideals,” believed themselves possessed by a spirit, 
and no exception is made of Our Lord who “attributes His 
own work to a spirit working through him that must not be 
blasphemed.” He is thus treated with commiserating in- 
dulgence for having innocently fallen under the sway of 
His age’s superstitions. Actual obsession is not, of course, 
admitted, since demons are “a late Jewish and Christian de- 
velopment” of pagan mythology and do not exist, as we are 
informed in another place. 
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In such statements there is doubtless no intention of attack- 
ing religion, but the reader is simply given: to understand 
that these are the last words of wisdom on the subjects in 
question. We are passing through an era of materialism 
which often retains the name of Christianity and our encyclo- 
pedias reflect the spirit of the age. The article on “Christi- 
anity” would seem to ignore the only Christianity the Church 
has ever known, but gives space to chronicling every mental 
aberration of the modern university professor. We are told 
apodictically that Christ founded no church, but that Christi- 
anity, as independent of the Jewish church, was launched 
by Paul. It took over many Jewish elements; it borrowed 
from Greek philosophy and was influenced by Greek theology. 
The sacerdotal tendency transplanted from Judaism and 
strengthened by Augustine, finally culminated in the papacy. 
Hence the Catholic Church! 

The positiveness of unproved assertions like the foregoing, 
the array of apparent evidence, the reference to rationalistic 
authorities and the frequent ignoring of orthodox views as 
not worthy of scientific consideration will necessarily leave 
the seeds of doubt or total unbelief in the minds of the 
average reader, for no one but a Catholic specialist is fitted 
to refute the errors scattered broadcast in a single article 
as evident or established “facts.” 

As an instance of another kind a passing reference should 
here be made to a treatise of many pages found under the 
term “Ethics.” The dogmatic conclusion of the writer is 
that there is no common chief end or summum bonum for 
mankind, but that each man has his own chief end which may 
sometimes vary from week to week, as in the growing boy. 
“The summum bonum is a serial system of ends which are, 
each in its turn, the most desirable ends capable of pursuit.” 
So the author goes on through several columns, telling us 
that “Responsibility is a means employed to maintain an 
organized society,” and that “Buddhism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, as moral ideals, owe their ascendency in 
large measure to the magnetism of their founders.” Morality, 
in a word, changes like our diet. 

As a final illustration, take the article “Charities.” It is 
here surely that the Catholic Church with her countless re- 
ligious Orders devoted to the relief of human misery, stands 
first and foremost. The only consolation given us, however, 
in the article is the statement that in the early Christian 
Church “a reckless system of charity developed,” which was 
either wisely suppressed or which, during the Reformation, 
“lost” most of its property and was unable to continue the 
support of a large number of “undeserving poor.” Private 
charities, says the “New International,” should be confined 
to those forms of relief still in the experimental stage. More- 
over, “The first effort to systematize charitable relief was 
made in New York in the year 1842, by a committee of phil- 
anthropic citizens organized by Robert M. Hartley.” Appar- 
ently the writer of that article has never gotten beyond the 
literature of his own little coterie of modern commercialized 
social agents. There is a world of wisdom, however, that has 
not yet been absorbed by their philosophy. j. Ht. 





War Brides. By Marion CRAIG WENTWORTH. New York: 


The Century Company. $0.50. 

The Appetite of Tyranny. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 

What is Wrong with Germany? By Wr.iam HArBuTr 
Dawson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

Can Germany Win? By An American. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 

How Belgium Saved Europe. By Dr. CHartes SAROLEA. 
Philadelphia: J. B Lippincott Company. $1.00, 


New 





Boston: 


The Audacious War. By Crarence W. Barron. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

Here are half a dozen books bearing on the present war. 
“War Brides” is a short play in one act, every word of 
which is a protest against war. The principal character of 
the group of desolate women who are left in their peasant 
home to work and grieve and wait, becomes crazed by the 
suspense. Losing that self-control and self-repression with 
which the weaker but braver portion of mankind has always 
borne its sorrows, she breaks out into agonized protests. She 
is woman personified; and with elemental crudeness, but with 
fearful force, she voices the torture of heart that is the por- 
tion of so many hundreds of thousands of wives and mothers 
and daughters through these, their weary days and endless 
nights of enforced idleness. The play, which begins sadly and 
ends horribly, is a startlingly vivid picture of the price that 
woman has been forced to pay for the caprice and the hatred 
and the ambition of man. The conviction is irresistible that 
her lot is harder than his. Her stand against war would be 
adamantine. Not the man in the field, but the woman in the 
home knows the meaning of war. 

In “The Appetite of Tyranny” Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
written a book that few of his admirers will applaud. In 
spite of its literary value, its clever sarcasm, its intensely per- 
sonal note, its crystal clearness, and numerous other quali- 
ties that one instinctively associates with the author’s name, 
this last volume will add little to his reputation. It is so 
pitilessly unfair, so undignified in its abuse, so clearly 
prejudiced that no one but a most bitter partisan will treat 
it seriously. Whatever truth there may be in Mr. Chester- 
ton’s animadversions on certain racial characteristics and as- 
pirations of the Germans, he has spoiled their effect by exag- 
geration. In fact to the very end one hopes that Father 
Brown will turn up and set matters straight. Unfortunately 
the little priest does not appear. 

The spirit and treatment of the question in “What is Wrong 
with Germany?” is quite the contrary of Mr. Chesterton’s. 
Written by a man who for many years has been publishing 
books on German affairs, it is sane and temperate throughout. 
It starts with the assumption that Germany is entirely in the 
wrong in the present struggle, and endeavors to prove that 
the European catastrophe is the natural outcome of a number 
of hidden but powerful psychological tendencies that have 
long been at work among those who have been deliberately 
shaping Berlin’s policy. The author shows a surprisingly 
wide acquaintance with modern German thought and aspira- 
tion, and is content for the most part to let German leaders 
speak for themselves; he is confident that in this way he 
convicts them on their own testimony. The book is cold and 
judicial, and although it is a severe arraignment, it is always 
dignified and courteous. 

“Can Germany Win?” as is clear from its title, is an at- 
tempt to forecast the outcome of the war. Basing his opinion 
on statistics of a very varied and detailed kind, the author 
declares that the Germans are very strong in resources, much 
stronger than Englishmen, at least those who have not yet 
gone to the field, are inclined to believe. What he says on 
Germany’s food supply throws considerable light on the 
present much-discussed problem of the possibility of Ger- 
many being starved by the Allies. His final answer is that 
Germany can not win, but he predicts that her defeat will 
cost Great Britain far more than she suspects. The book, 
although written by an American, is frankly English in its 
sympathies, but bears the stamp of first hand, accurate and 
extensive information. Its value, however, is somewhat 
lessened by the fact that the author’s name is withheld. 

“How Belgium Saved Europe” is extremely sad reading. 
All the horrors of the story, with which the public is familiar, 
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are rehearsed graphically by one who passed through them 
all. Liége, Namur, Brussels, Louvain, Malines and Antwerp 
are successive stages in the history of what the author calls 
the “Martyrdom of Belgium.” There are chapters on atroci- 
ties, on “The Hero King,” on the Belgian people, on the suf- 
ferings and prospects of the refugees and on the debt that 
the Allies owe to the Belgian resistance. It is heroic Belgium 
from beginning to end. 

“The Audacious War” treats of the first six months of the 
war from a business man’s point of view, and records and in- 
terprets facts in the light of their commercial causes and re- 
sults. The standpoint taken throughout is finance. A great 
deal of useful information, not otherwise easily available, is pre- 


5. i. FF. 


sented in brief and intelligible form. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The March Mont/r, which the war has kept from reaching 
us till now, opens with an interesting paper on “The Begin- 


nings of the London Oratory,” by the Rev. J. R.-M’Kee, 
who quotes some hitherto unpublished letters of Father 
Faber. “Ecclesiastical Miracles” are discussed by Father 
Sydney Smith. James Britten examines and praises Neale’s 


Father Martindale and 
Naturally there is a 


Regarding Rus- 


“Hymnal Noted.” John Ayscough, 
Mary Samuel Daniel contribute stories. 
great deal in the editorials about the war. 
sia’s persecution of Catholics, the editor observes: 


The neutral onlooker sees in the eastern theater of war 
(German and Austrian papers take care that he does) 
abominable oppression, on the part of one of the Allies, 
of the civil population, even more atrocious than that of 
Belgium, because directed against conscience as well as 
against person and property. He does not read of any 
condemnation of this conduct ov the part of England or 
France , She (Russia) has many apologists at 
present in England—Professor Vinogradoff, Mr. Stephen 
Graham, Mr. Wells, and others—who are eloquent about 
her essential spirituality and capacity for the highest 
form of civilization. If these gentlemen would explain 
satisfactorily why in Galicia she is practising the lowest 
form of barbarism, then the cause of the Allies would 
recover that valuable moral support which her present 
conduct is forfeiting. 


With a hundredth part of the million pounds a day Eng- 
land is spending to maintain her “personal liberty,” notes the, 
Month, “slums could be abolished, old age endowed, educa- 
tion improved, industries promoted,” etc. and the editor looks 
forward hopefully to getting “Christianity and its sanctions 
behind our conventions and treaties.” 





The Catholic Convert, edited by Stuart P. West, published by 
the New York Catholic Converts’ League, and “devoted to the 
movement back to Holy Mother Church,” is a bright little maga- 
zine which began publication with the present month. The 
Convert will devote itself to articles of special interest to converts, 
will give to all its readers a better knowledge of the Church’s 
mission to the world. Catholics born and bred within the fold, 
know little of the trials, mental and physical, to which many an 
earnest soul seeking the truth, is subjected. “Cut off on his 
conversion by his well-to-do father, as is the custom,” a phrase 
picked from an account in the Convert, shows the further diffi- 
culties which often await him after being received into the 
Church. The Convert League has done good work in helping 
cases of this kind, and it is hoped that the Convert, by making 
such efforts known, will extend the field of the League’s useful- 


ness. 





Those who like this sort of thing, to paraphrase an ancient 
critique, will probably be pleased with Conan Doyle’s new 
book, “The Valley of Fear.” (Doran, $1.25.) Attended by 





the faithful Watson, grown in ten years even more stupid, 
if such a devolution be possible, the great Sherlock stalks 
through its pages, only to be foiled, it would appear, by the 


machinations of Moriarty, the prince of crime. The story 
within the story, an old device with this teller of tales, is a 
page from the history of a western mining town under the 
domination of a very active and bloody secret society. The. 
ethics of this part of the adventures of Sherlock are a bit 
askew, but in fairyland one need not too curiously examine 
principles to see if they be four-square. 


“Alsace and Lorraine from Czsar to Kaiser” (Putnam’s, 
$1.25), by Ruth Putnam, is an admirable account of the always 
varying and often thrilling vicissitudes of the long, his- 
torical life of perhaps the most contested and contesting territory 
and people in Europe. Celtic, Roman, Frankish, Teutonic, 
governed by native or foreign princes, the prey or barter of 
every Continental power that happened to be uppermost, the 
Alsatians and Lorrainers, whether their speech be German or 
French or mingled patois, always preserved their individuality 
and exercised an industrial, educational and religious influence 
far out of proportion to their numbers. Assailed by heresy on 
all sides they never abandoned the faith they received from the 
Irish monks, and to this day are distinguished by the number of 
their missionaries. Their story, adequately told, necessarily re- 
calls much of the history of Europe, and the author’s book is 
both adequate and interesting. It is one of the few volumes 
occasioned by the present war that is as impartial as it is oppor- 
tune. 


From the Charles E. Merrill Co., New York, have come three 
new volumes of their neat “English Texts” series. Mr. Fred- 
erick Houk Law has furnished with introduction and notes, a 
dozen of Poe’s tales and eleven of his poems; Mr. Claude M. 
Fuess has done as much for thirteen “Selected Short Stories” 
ranging from Scott’s “Wandering Willie’ to Kipling’s “Wee 
Willie”; and a book of “Selections from American Poetry,” 
edited by Charles Robert Gaston and Julian W. Abernethy, con- 
tains Poe’s “Raven,” Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish,” Whittier’s “Snowbound,” followed by poems from the 
works of Lowell, Bryant, Emerson, Holmes and Whitman. The 
critical and biographical sketches are quite adequate for class- 
room purposes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Roma. By Rev. Albert Kuhn, O.S.B. Part VIII. 
the Dead. Translated by Mary H. Allies. 
Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C.: 
History of Education. By Patrick J. McCormick. 


George H. Doran Co., New York: 


$0.35; How to Help 


The Valley of Fear. By A. Conan Doyle. $1.25; Making the Most of 
One’s Mind. By Joseph Adams. $1.00; History. 3 R. H. Gretton. 
tire. 


$0.40; 
$0.40. 


$0.40; The Epic. By Lascelles Abercrombie. By Gilbert 


Cannan. $0.40; Comedy. By John Palmer. 
Funk & Weg, New York: 
Essentials of English Speech and Literature. 
$1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Types of Teaching. By Lida B. Earhart, 
Dramatists. Edited by Thomas H. Dickinson. 
By Henry Synor Garrison. $1.35. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Poems. By Robert Hugh Benson. 
John Jos. McVey, Philadelphia: 
Emmanuel. By Archbishop John Joseph Keane. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: ? 
L’Homme au Masque de Fer. Alexandré Dumas. Edited by E. A. 
Robertson; Out of Work. By Frances A. Kellor. $1.50; ermany, 
France, Russia and Islam. Translated from Heinrich von Treitschke 
with a Foreword by George Haven Putnam. $1.50; Can Germany Win? 
By an American, $1.00. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 
In the Land of the Head Hunters. 


By Frank H. Vizetelly. 


Chief of Contemporary 
$2.75; Angela’s Business. 


$0.75. 


$1.00. 


By Edward S. Curtis. $1.20. 
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EDUCATION 


Recent Currents in Education 


66° THE horrible and wretched plaege,” writes dear little Mar- 

jorie Fleming, “that my multiplication gives me you 
cant conceive it the most Develish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 
7 it is what nature itself cant endure.” So wrote Scott's “bon- 
nie, wee croodlin doo,” more than a century since, confiding her 
sorrows to pages that have made the world sweeter. 


BuILDING A CURRICULUM 


Could school boards and harassed superintendents write as 
well as eight-year-old Marjorie Fleming, they would call the task 
that besets them, a “horrible and wretched plaege, a most 
Develish thing, what nature itself cant endure.” For their lot is 
to build a curriculum for our schools, and their well-meant 
labors are usually rewarded with major maledictions. Like the 
Deacon’s shay, their careful programs go to pieces all at 
once when tried; but, of course, unlike this famous vehicle, 
they never attain the age of a hundred years. 

The world is so full of a number of things, we are wisely re- 
minded by R. L. S., that we should all be as happy as kings. 
But the sequence does not seem to follow, at least not in Den- 
mark. This number of things such as plumbing, and painting 
pictures, and the practice of medicine, and chauffeurring, to coin 
a handy phrase, makes us wish to fit our children to partake 
generously of the cultural and financial benefits which they may 
return. We feel our personal unfitness for the task, and so we 
throw it on the school, the George of our present era. 


WHAT IS A CURRICULUM? 


Now, as is well known, a school attains its purposes through 
its curriculum, and a curriculum, as a small boy, proud of his 
ability to toss about thus carelessly, your quadrisyllabic word, 
once told me, is things you study. Perhaps it is. Speaking 
philosophically, one may allow that this is its material cause. 
But my youthful informant was ignorant of the doctrine of 
Final Causes. A great many industrious curriculum-builders are 
in like case. Many topics of study they inscribe in their cur- 
ricula, but they do not seem to know what the result of the fre- 
quently curious combination will be, or should be; or else, they 
are trying to effect a number of essentially different things 
through the agency of one cause. The exacting public demanded 
that the schools turn out paper-hangers and poets and printers 
and painters, and almost everything else except preachers and 
pugilists, full-panoplied upon the world. The school, always 
ready to oblige, looked about for means. For years it had 
tottered along on one fairly comprehensive curriculum, now 
found, in the light of these new demands, utterly lacking. Hence 
in response to the call of the public, experts devised a series of 
alternating curricula for the grammar school, admirably adapted 
to meet the special gifts, and evolve the hidden talents of Johnny 
and Esmerelda. The methods of the trade-school and the 
technical school, almost infinitely varied in their scope, have 
thus invaded the grades. But with even these the public, or a 
loud-talking section of it, is not wholly satisfied. Our boys and 
girls, it is asserted, are not trained “to meet the demands of 
practical life.’ Our curriculum-makers, yet panting from the 
toil of unremitting labor, may thus be excused for the mild 
profanity of terming their task, “a more Develish thing than 8 
times 8 and 7 times 7.” 


o 
Tue ScHoor “Surveyor” 


Sluggishness is the last vice that can be predicated of our 
school authorities by any one who wishes to remain within the 
bounds set by the Eighth Commandment. Of late years they 
have gone so far, some of them, as to call in the aid of pro- 





These individuals, whose function 
is to study the mental, moral and physical wants and needs of 
families and localities, and to report their findings as the basis 
of a new curriculum, are in great favor with Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayres, director of the Russell Sage Foundation, and with all 


fessional “school surveyors.” 


who take their opinions from this master. But the loving atti- 
tude with which they were once regarded by. practical teachers 
and school officials, seems fast turning to a spirit of cold dis- 
dain. Within the memory of living man, certain surveyors from 
Columbia and other institutions of learning, “laid out,” as the 
scientific phrase runs, the city of New York. Incidentally, too, 
they “laid out,” in the sense of the slang phrase, a goodly array 
of the teachers of Manhattan and environments. But these 
ladies and gentlemen replied in a book which, it must be allowed, 
was a hit, a very palpable hit, making the learned surveyors look 
decidedly foolish. More recently, before the National Education 
Association, Dr. Maxwell of the New York schools, and Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young of Chicago, said some most cutting and sar- 
castic things touching the work of these hapless surveyors. The 
utterances of Dr. Maxwell were not transmitted by the Associat- 
ed Press. But the doughty Mrs. Young, smarting under the 
realization that “many were longing to survey us. I heard it on 
every side. Everybody wanted to survey us. Even the uni- 
versity right within our limits wanted to survey us,’ remarked 
in high dudgeon, that it was time the “school survey was 
thrown into the discard.” Ferocious Mrs. Young! 


An AXE TO GRIND 


But it should not be hastily concluded that the school survey 
is not a most valuable aid in educational work. The results of 
any project are conditioned by our accurate knowledge of what 
we want to do and how to do it, together with skill in using the 
available means. The value of a sane school survey thus be- 
comes apparent. But it is useless, or rather, decidedly harmful, 
when conducted by a parcel of cranks who are determined to 
make the facts fit their prejudices. A man with an axe to 
grind does not readily win confidence, unless he hides the axe 
and, even then, he is always in danger of being found out. 

Perhaps the efforts of the curriculum-makers and the un- 
wearied school surveyors might be blessed with a larger meed of 
success, did they permit themselves to reflect that the proper end 
of education is to train the child’s intellect as well as his 
fingers, to make a man out of him, not a mere economic unit 
whose chief merit is that he readily meets with profitable em- 
ployment, and can turn all his circumstances into money. Voca- 
tional schools and trade schools have their place, and it is an 
honored place, in any general scheme of education. But they 
should not be allowed to occupy the whole stage. 


Mr. TarFt’s PROPOSAL * 


Just at present we are crushed with wrecked curricula, “se- 
quential groups,” “allied units” and “psychological considera- 
tions.” The New York Sun suggests that “abracadabra” might 
be added without harm to this “allied group,” since in any case, 
“curriculum is the beginning, middle and end, the process and 
aim of American education.” Mr. Taft thinks that order will 
never evolve from this chaos until we have established a ‘National 
university. This is equivalent to adding another to the long 
list of discredited curriculum-manufacturers and school sur- 
veyors, and entrusting to this public body a power which makes 
it far more dangerous to education than its predecessors. The 
Bureau of Education has not written a glorious autobiography. 
It made a notable mess of its efforts to standardize the colleges, 
not, as the Boston Transcript thinks, because it has no official 
power, but because, from the first, it sought to impose upon the 
colleges the views of a self-appointed expert, as the last word in 
educational wisdom. Mr. Taft would confer upon this Bureau 
the authority to investigate and standardize the schools, to grant 
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teaching certificates after competitive examination, and, in brief, 
to determine the whole scope of education in this country. To 
entrust such power as this to any but an archangel, would be 
a highly dangerous proceeding. 

The establishment of a National university means the rise of 
despotism in education. It will strongly entrench another enemy 
of Christianity, for the one thing which may be prophesied with 
absolute certainty, is that this school will be “non-sectarian.” 
Practically, this means that it will be irreligious. There is no 
middle ground. 


Mivitary MetHops 


lf we are not alert, we may yet have in this land of the free, 
a system of education, interpreted by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and enforced by military methods. For the present, the 
National University Bill is dead. But it is sure to be revived for 
the inspection of the next Congress. Perhaps it would be well 
for you to ascertain the views of your representatives in the 


House and Senate on this highly important matter. 
P.-L. B. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Woman’s Place 


ee place,” remarks Mr. Cecil Chesterton placidly, 
“is in the home.” And the philosopher relapses into 
contemplation of the lucidly obvious. “But,” he continues, “most 
of the arguments against suffrage are bosh. Women have as 
much intelligence as men, if not more. They show it by staying 
at home.” Which is a characteristic thesis of Chestertonian 
philosophy—a bit confusing at first, like a fan of light suddenly 
thrown into your eyes, but useful, when properly shifted, to 
illuminate pitfalls along the road. 


“SLAVE” OR LEADER? 


We are not minded to weave an argument for or against the 
vote for women. That would lead to endless controversy by 
correspondence, and while paper and stamps are fairly cheap, 
time is not. But the statement may be allowed that “Women 
in Search of a Vote,” seem to fall into two classes. A typical 
member of the first class is described by a writer in a current 
magazine. “A man,” he reflects, “gives a woman all his love, 
all his thoughts, gives her his name and his home; only asks to 
work his brains out for her, only asks to see her happy. And 
she calls it ‘charity,’ calls herself a ‘slave.’ Give them the Vote,” 
he concludes, “it’s all they’re good for.” Fortunately, women of 
this class are not numerous. Unhappily, the few among us are 
very, very noisy. They claim to be the head and front of the 
“crusade” for the emancipation from the thraldom of man, of 
millions of women who would be shocked to learn that they are 
in a state of bondage. If they are the head, it may in charity be 
supposed, that they are a fever-racked head, a head in a de- 
lirium, which says very many unmeant, irresponsible things, and 
strives to break perfectly good lamp-posts and windows. But 
there is another class of seekers. Earnest, sane, usually well- 
balanced women compose this class. Able for the most part to 
take an unbiased view of life, they calmly plan to extend the 
right, or privilege, or burdensome duty of voting, to women. 
They do not think that they are either slaves or objects of 
charity, but they are well aware that there are many evils in the 
world, and they believe that they have been born to set them 
right. 


REFORM THROUGH LEGISLATION 


These women see, perhaps with keener vision than men, man’s 
usual inhumanity to man, and particularly to woman. They 
know that it is always woman who bears the greater burden of 








man’s wastrel life. Their ears are more open to the timid cries 
of the oppressed, to the sound of the weeping of little children, 
cheated by greed of their childhood. They can see tears trickling 
through closed fingers, pressed close to faces that would hide 
their shame. Because of her capacity for suffering in silence, 
woman can more easily recognize silent suffering, and if in 
relieving it she is more “emotional” than man, she is likewise 
less cruelly cautious. She sees the superficial wounds at least, 
on the body of humanity, wrought by intemperance and ruthless- 
ness; and to heal them, she proposes to transfuse into public 
life, some of the sympathy and mercy which she has long exer- 
cised as an individual. That, mainly, is the reason why she 
seeks the vote; not as something particularly desirable in itself, 
but only as a means of doing wider good. But, it would seem, 
she purposes to reform the world not so much by the influence 
of her example, as by legislating evil out of public life. 


STATUTE-MADE GOODNESS 


The motive is excellent. But will the vote remedy the un- 
toward conditions which by universal confession, exist in modern 
society? It is true that gross exterior disorders, suffered and 
fostered by men who make it their business to take advantage of 
the defenceless, can be most readily and completely done away 
with by the pressure of law, properly enforced. The validity of 
the principle so often enunciated by Leo XIII, that the State 
must protect the individual in those things in which he can not 
protect himself, is beyond question. But if forced, it becomes 
paternalism, if not tyranny, and to determine its applicability in 
a given case, is often a matter of extreme difficulty. 

Often, the easiest way to dispose of a complex social question 
will be to pass a law about it. Quite as often, this is the worst 
possible method of curing the evil with which the law is con- 
cerned. Mén should be temperate, just, merciful, in all things, 
but if they are not, statute law will not make them so. The evil 
lies deeper. It is rooted in the disorderly will, which legal 
enactments do not directly influence. At best, statute law can 
exercise upon the will only external pressure. It can impart to 
the will, per se, no internal, confirming motive. 


INDIVIDUAL REFORMATION 


Women have been notable sinners, it must be allowed, in em- 
bracing the theory that the social millennium is to be wrought by 
the State Legislature. Women in public life do not understand, 
apparently, that if you reform the individual, the community 
will reform itself, that the worst way of reforming a man is by 
hedging him about with laws which he is disposed to break, 
and that the only hope of reforming him lies in inducing him to | 
put a motive into his life, strong enough to control his dis- 
orderly will. Thus do they mistake the province of the art and 
science of government. Their enemies argue that this character- 
istic error, betokening a lack of a certain variety of practical 
understanding, is of itself sufficient to warrant the exclusion of 
women from public life. In this, there is no attempt to force a 
solution of the vexed matter of the alleged “inequality” of the 
sexes. The contentiousness which has attached itself to this 
question is ridiculous. One might as well ask whether a linear 
yard were better or larger than a peck of potatoes. But the 
question does bring us back to the assertion made by Mr. 
Chesterton, that woman can do most good by staying at home. 
The seeming asperity of this statement is softened when St. 
Francis de Sales’ explanation is added, that this is not because 
she is man’s inferior, but because God seems to have wished it sa, 


Tue Protest OF FEMINISM 


“I could understand woman’s protest,” continues Mr. Chester- 
ton, “if she complained that the walls of her home were too 
broad. I can not understand her when she complains that they are | 
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too narrow.” For the walls of a home are as broad as the in- 
terests of the little lives growing up within their shelter, and its 
duties so manifold that few except the Saints fulfil them. What 
is the work of a mother’s life? To be a help-mate to her life’s 
chosen partner; to cooperate with omnipotence in the conserva- 
tion of our race; to nurture and watchfully to protect the deli- 
cate, tender organism of the growing child; to turn the soul of 
the little one, this image of God, put into her care by God Him- 
self, as the Body of His Son is put into the keeping of the 
priest, to high and holy thoughts, that will make him a man by 
whose presence the world will be bettered, and in the end a 
citizen of heaven: this is the glorious and exalted mission which 
God has given to mothers. 

That a woman should cast a ballot, or interest herself in the 
public affairs of the community is, in itself, an indifferent mat- 
ter. But that she should be entangled in an infinity of political 
and social questions, until at last she comes to believe that 
single-hearted devotion to her home and to her children is 
selfish and narrowing, is the culmination of that feminism which 
is destructive of the State and, in its nature, of morality as 
well. That even Catholic women are not free from these per- 
nicious delusions, is proved by the fact that Catholic women, 
not many, thank God, have advocated tiem. 


CLEANLY AND PURELY 


“What good,” asks Kathleen Norris, in that splendid little 
book, “Mother,” “is learning or elegance of manner, or pain- 
fully-acquired fineness of speech, and taste, if you’re not going 
to instil it into the growing plants, the only real hope we have 
in the world? She doesn’t strive (the motherly 
mother) to express herself through the medium of poetry or 
music or the stage, but puts her whole splendid philosophy into 
the nursery—launches sound little bodies and minds that have 
their first growth, cleanly and purely, about her knees.” 

It may be all very well for the “emancipated” woman to com- 
pose symphonies, or paint souls or, by her civic exertions, make 
her community another Spotless Town. But if she is content 
with this, her ideals are deplorably low. To care for “sound 
little bodies and minds that have their first growth cleanly and 
purely about her knees”’—this is a more glorious work than to 
build a Parthenon, or to charm the world with the music of the 
chant of the morning stars as they sang together. They are the 
great conservers of the human race, these strong mothers of 
sublime self-sacrifice. There is something in their devotion that 
is almost divine. It is like God’s love, tender and sheltering; 
our solace in this vale of tears, our reward exceeding great, in 
the world to come. Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Pessimism on the part of social workers, fused with sentimen- 
tality, makes it increasingly difficult to state the true factors in 
present-day economic and sociological problems. Nothing is 
commoner than the vague yet impressive statement, that “mil- 
lions of young women are employed in shops and factories.” In 
a recent article in the Woman's Home Companion, Miss Ida 
Tarbell applies the critical test to this and similar exaggerations. 
According to the last cersus, there are just about eight million 
women and girls of all ages “from ten to a hundred,” engaged 
in gainful occupations of all kinds: teaching, dressmaking, 
clerking, secretaryships and business. Only about .one-fifth are 
“in shops and factories,” and of this one-fifth, about one-half 
are “young women,” that is, are under twenty-one years of age. 
Miss Tarbell finds that the average girl does not work over three 
years in the shop or factory. Then, in eight cases out of ten, 
she marries. While Miss Tarbell’s views on the propriety of 


divorce in certain cases can not be accepted, she is quite clear 





that the vast majority of these girls stay married. These find- 
ings may be a trifle optimistic, but a little optimism is a sovereign 
corrective of the pessimism which seems to guide the pen of 
the average magazine writer on matters of sociology or eco- 
nomics. 





Since March 1, when the federal statute prohibiting interstate 
commerce in certain habit-forming drugs went into effect, pro- 
vision for the proper care of “drug fiends,” has become a serious 
question in many parts of the country. In St. Louis, it is said, 
about twenty persons presented themselves at various hospitals 
for treatment in the first week of March. This treatment while 
simple and inexpensive requires a minimum quarantine period 
of from ten to fourteen days. On March 6, Governor Dunne of 
Illinois in a proclamation, designated seven State institutions in 
which the treatment will be given without cost. In Chicago, it 
is reported that the County Commissioners, to meet the emer- 
gency, will pass a special resolution authorizing the hospitals of 
the city and county to offer the treatment free of charge. It is 
now pointed out by experts in the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry that interstate commerce in several exceedingly 
dangerous narcotics can not be checked by the Harrison law. 
According to Dr. Bastedo of Columbia University, one of these 
drugs, which was unaccountably left off the proscribed list, is 
used in large quantities in the preparation of patent medicines. 

The following letter was recently addressed to the Sister 
Superioress of a military hospital at Bethune by the Queen 
of England: 


I have learned through Dr. Martin of your noble and 
heroic devotion to our brave and unfortunate wounded 
soldiers, and it is with a heart full of gratitude that I beg 
you to accept my warmest thanks. I pray that God may 
reward you for the angelic care which you have lavished 
on our poor soldiers, and I shall never forget that it is to you. 
Madam, that they undoubtedly owe their life and the restora- 
tion of their health. I beg you, Madam, to accept the as- 
surance of my highest esteem. 


Meanwhile the Protestant Alliance, possibly as an offset tu 
this and similar commendations, is striving to raise once more 
the old cry of “inspection of convents where England’s daugh- 
ters are held in chains.” The Alliance, it is reported, while 
not strongly represented at the “front,” is preparing a gal- 
lant army to repel the minions of the Pope, who, they assert, 
will presently swarm into England, under the leadership of 
Sir Henry Howard, the British Envoy at the Vatican. 





Learned studies on the question of women in factories and 
the trades have been published, but until recently, little had been 
written on the subject of an occupation which engages most of 
the time of fifteen million women in America. The scene of this 
occupation is that chemical laboratory commonly known as the 
kitchen. The Syracuse Post-Standard, after protesting that “the 
kitchen needs no advocate and no defender,” proceeds to assume 
the unnecessary rdle. “Good food makes happy homes, keeps 
families united, accomplishes wonders in keeping men from 
drink, and children from breaking down under the stress of 
modern education. Upon it [good food] hang the issues of life.” 
The epicure! But impressive figures are to follow. In this 
workshop, “hundreds of millions of dollars worth of material 
more or less raw, are made into a product which sustains tens 
of millions of human brains and bodies,” in addition to a bone 
for the growing pup, and something suitable, a fish, perhaps, 
for the cat. Yet no workshop has received so little attention 
from the modern efficiency engineer. No factory would tolerate 
the primitive arrangements of most kitchens, “designed stupidly,” 
as a recent Government Bulletin reports, “with no convenient 
access to pantries, store-rooms, cupboards, refrigerators, and 
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dining-rooms.” This Bulletin, “The Farm Kitchen as a Work- 
shop,” offers a number of suggestions to promote “efficiency” in 
the kitchen. It is to be hoped that “efficiency” in the kitchen is 
a more tolerable thing than what is usually styled “efficiency” in 
education. But if it is not, it will not be suffered long to encumber 
that domestic shrine. It will be house-cleaned out of existence. 
Unfortunately, no equally efficient method can be readily invoked 
to expel “efficiency” from the schools. 

Relations Commission has come to 
New York, and has departed. Those who expected that the 
“revelations” made at its sessions would be “sensational,” share 
their disappointment with many who thought that these “revela- 
tions” would be worthless. Mr. Walsh made one grievous error 
when he allowed Mr. Carnegie to conduct one session of the 
Commission, but in other respects proved himself a sane and able 
investigator. In an interview, published in the Kansas City Star, 
Mr. Walsh remarked that, although the Government had not 
yet concluded its investigations of the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations, this much “seemed certain: The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation is entirely without the realm of Government control.” 


The Federal Industrial 


As an interlocking system, it beats anything the railroads 
or banks ever devised. Whether its enormous powers are 
such as can be permitted safely in the hands of any authority 
less than the Government of the United States, is a question 
which will form an important part of the Commission’s 
forthcoming report. 1 am inclined to believe that these 
powers can not be exercised under the American theory of 
government. 

With this last statement, Professor Kirchwey of the Columbia 
Law School is in accord. Mr. Walsh took advantage of his 
interview to state an anomaly in connection with these Founda- 
tions, which has occurred to many. 

Mr. Rockefeller could not tell the Commission why he did 
not use his profits to pay a living wage, instead of using 
them in the distribution of a charity which many Americans 
have come to look upon as a menace. 


It is suggested that Dr. Eliot be called upon to give this ex- 
planation. If he can not, the world may rest assured that a solu- 
tion of the matter is not possible to the mind of man. 


A correspondent of the London Tablet notes twenty-four 
varieties of belief and practice current among High Church 
Anglicans. He derives these varieties from those advertising 
columns of the Church Times, wherein ecclesiastics of the 
Established Church publish their “wants and their qualifica- 
tions.” Here are the specifications laid down in some of 
these advertisements: 


Moderate High Church, with broad 


1. Not extreme. 2. 
4. Daily Eucha- 


sympathies. 3. Vestments, but moderate. 
rist, linen vestments. 5. Bachelor priest. 6. Evangelical, 
loyal to vicar. 7. Moderate, Eastward position. 8. Definite 
views. 9. Moderate High Church. 10. Sound Churchman. 
11. Churchman, five points. 12. Eastward position, lights. 
13. Catholic. 14. Thorough Catholic, daily Eucharist. 15. 
Liberal Evangelical. 16. Catholic, no vestments. 17. Cath- 
olic-minded. 18. Definite Churchman. 19. Evangelical Cath- 


olic. 20. Earnest Churchman, moderate views. 21. Catholic 
views, six points. 22. Strong Churchman. 23. Linen vest- 
ments. 


Advertiser’ No. 24 seems to have a poor opinion of his 
brethren. He shares the suspicions of Catholics, that the 
adherents of the other twenty-three varieties are only “play- 
ing at being Catholics,” by dressing themselves in vestments, 
and swinging censers: 

24. The whole Faith taught and practised, no Anglican or 
High Church compromises; the Mass supreme, reservation 
and incense. 

When some years ago, the Prig suggested that the best 
way of finding out the religious views of an Anglican com- 








munity, was to consult, not the reading matter of their pub- 
lications, but the advertisements, he was thought, and was 
said, to be most cruelly satirical. Perhaps; but the Tablet 
correspondent has shown that the method of the Prig will 
really show what varieties of doctrine, opinion, fancy and 
practice flourish in the Establishment. 





The legal measures recently taken against an anti-Catholic 
publication, have, in general, met the approbation of the pub- 
lic. But a religious weekly, published in New York, while 
disclaiming belief in the charges circulated by that vile 
publication, seems to suggest that some explanation con- 
cerning convents is due the public. If this publication is seri- 
ously seeking information, it may be suggested that the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” can be found in any public library 
which has emerged from the Stone Age. But the general 
public can not, and in all probability does not, think it incum- 
bent upon Catholics to review this mass of slander. The 
Duke of Norfolk once refused to take the chair at a meet- 
ing of Catholics who proposed to protest against the slanders 
of a notorious “ex-priest,” because in his opinion, such a 
meeting would indicate that his fellow-citizens took this un- 
clean bird seriously: 

It is because I thank God with all my heart that in His 
mercy I am a Catholic; because I glory in belonging to the 
old Faith; because I love and reverence our priesthood as 
I do, that I decline to be driven to bay by accusations which 
no decent man would listen to, no generous man believe. 

Thank God, two of my sisters are nuns. Thank God, one 
of my wife’s last acts in this world was to found a convent. 
Am I wrong in thinking that Sheffield would be ashamed 
that I should have to defend their fair fame before my 
fellow citizens? 


“Accusations which no decent man would listen to, no 
generous man believe.” These words are commended to the 
consideration of a Southern college professor who, in the 
Presbyterian of the South, writes his approval of the high re- 
gard for truth current among defamers of the Church. 





In his Cincinnati speech, ex-President Taft is reported to 
have recommended the establishment of a National University. 
It is particularly needed, he thinks, to secure for the grade 
schools, “proper scope, efficiency, thoroughness and economy.” 
In other words, Mr. Taft believes that this proposed bureau- 
cratic university is the only power that can force upon the 
schools a “standard.” From Mr. Taft the country has come to 
look for opinions well-reasoned, and expressed modestly but 
convincingly, and the ex-President rarely fails to live up to his 
reputation. In the present instance, while his usually clear 
judgment may have failed him for once, comment might be more 
fitting, when what Mr. Taft really said has been ascertained. 
But the New York Sun, a journal usually found on the side of 
common-sense in educational matters, speaks right out in meet- 
ing to the following effect: 

Build up the Bureaucracy. . Put the iron collar 
of standardization, uniformity, dull and deadly, on the 
schools. Swell the megalomaniacal Bureau of Education 
into “a national university.” If schools are to be standard- 
ized, why not colleges? How would Professor Taft 
like to have the Barnacles and the Tite Barnacles of 
Bureaucracy fumbling and fuming over the New Haven 
institution where he occasionally lectures? 


After all, is the Government to do everything for us? Can 
nothing be left to the initiative and skill of the individual 
citizen? If the educational and sociological cranks with whom 
the country is infested are allowed to go much further, there 
will soon be less home rule in the United States than in Ireland. 
It is about time for a return to some realization of the con- 
stitutional principle, that powers not expressly granted to the 
general Government are reserved to the several States. 











